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INTRODUCTION 

The  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company,  Volume  I,  which  preceded 
the  present  volume,  comprises  the  reminiscences  of  three  men  of 
the  second  generation  of  the  company,  the  generation  after  that 
of  the  founder,  Max  Schmidt.   In  it  two  of  his  nephews  and  an 
employee  recalled  the  period  falling  in  general  into  the  first 
half  of  this  century. 

In  The  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company,  Volume  II,  three  men  of 
the  third  generation  period  give  their  recollections.   They 
include  some  childhood  reminiscences  and  accounts  based  upon 
family  tradition  but  fall  mainly  within  the  past  thirty-five 
years.  During  these  years  the  company  grew,  then  suffered 
reverses  due  to  changing  business  conditions  and  management 
problems,  and  was  merged  with  another  leading  lithographic  firm 
(whose  San  Francisco  establishment  was  started  by  two  previous 
Schmidt  employees,  Louis  and  Charles  Traung)  to  become  the 
Stecher-Traung-Schmidt  Corporation. 

The  men  whose  reminiscences  make  up  Volume  II  are  Ernest 
F.  tfuthmann,  a  company  sales  executive  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Max  Schmidt;  Stewart  Norris,  a  company  production  executive  who 
is  married  to  the  daughter  of  Max  Schmidt,  Jr.;  and  Lorenz 
Schmidt,  a  past  president  of  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  who  is 
a  grandson  of  Max  Schmidt's  brother  and  business  associate, 
Richard  Schmidt.   All  have  spent  the  major  part  of  their  business 
lives  with  the  company  and  recount  its  recent  history  from  the 
vantage-point  of  participation  and  direct  observation. 
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A  brief  general  history  of  the  company  and  a  description 
of  the  collection  of  papers  and  photographs  deposited  in  the 
Bancroft  Library  by  members  of  the  Schmidt  family  are  included 
in  the  introduction  to  Volume  I.   That  collection  has  since 
been  augmented  by  material  deposited  by  the  Wuthmann  family, 
which  includes  a  photograph  of  Max  Schmidt  just  prior  to  his 
departure  from  Germany  for  America,  and  a  192^  family  group 
photograph. 
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First  row  left  to  right: 

Betty  Schmidt,  daughter  of  Bernhardt  Schmidt,  Allen  Schmidt,  son  of 
Bernhardt  Schmidt,  Marie  Louise  Schmidt,  daughter  of  Carl  Schmidt, 
Barbara  Ann  Schmidt,  daughter  of  Max  H.  Schmidt,  Marie  Elizabeth 
Schmidt,  daughter  of  Richard  Schmidt,  Jr.,  Ernest  Wuthmann,  Jr., 
Morton  Schmidt,  son  of  Richard  Schmidt,  Jr. 


Second  row  left  to  right: 

Carrol  Schmidt,  daughter  of  Carl  Schmidt,  seated  on  lap,  Edward 
Jennings,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Max  H.  Schmidt,  Uncle  Max  Schmidt,  Sr.,  Margaret 
Schmidt,  daughter  of  Richard  Schmidt,  Jr.,  seated  on  lap,  Mar  Schmidt- 
Wuthmann,  Uncle  Richard  Schmidt,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Carl  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Richard 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  seated  on  lap,  Virginia  Schmidt,  daughter  of  Richard 
Schmidt,  Jr. 

Third  row  left  to  right: 

Mrs.  Jennings,  Mrs.  Wuthmann,  Mrs.  E.  Wuthmann,  Max  A.  Schmidt, 
Mrs.  Bernhardt  Schmidt,  Miss  Bess  Cardoza,  Richard  Schmidt,  son  of 
Richard  Schmidt. 

Fourth  row  left  to  right: 

Ed  Jennings,  Max  H.  Schmidt,  Ernest  Wuthmann,  Carl  Schmidt,  Bernhardt 
Schmidt,  Richard  Schmidt,  Jr.,  son  of  Max  Schmidt,  Lawrence  Schmidt, 
son  of  Carl  Schmidt. 


Ernest  F»  Wuthmann  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in 
1918,  a  son  of  the  late  Ernest  F.  Wuthmann,  Sr. ,  an  executive 
in  the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company,  and  Mathilda  Schmidt 
Wuthmann,  a  daughter  of  Max  Schmidt.  As  Mr.  Wuthmann 
recounts  in  this  interview,  he  grew  up  in  close  relationship 
with  his  grandfather  and  other  family  members.   He  entered 
the  family  firm  as  soon  as  his  education  was  completed, 
working  at  first  in  various  production  departments.   He  later 
took  immediate  responsibility  for  the  Honolulu  Lithograph 
Company,  and  he  discusses  here  its  formation  and  development. 
He  also  discusses  some  aspects  of  industry  and  company 
affairs  in  the  period  prior  to  the  merger  with  Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph  Company,  when  he  served  as  executive  vice-president 
of  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company. 

The  interview  was  held  on  June  15,  196?,  at  Mr. 
Wuthmann 's  office  in  the  Stecher-Traung-Schmidt  Corporation. 
He  is  sales  manager  of  the  organization's  Poster  and  Magnetic 
Division.  In  editing,  the  interviewer  rearranged  some 
material  for  improved  continuity  and  deleted  a  few  questions 
that  proved  irrelevant.  Mr.  Wuthmann  then  read  the  text, 
making  only  a  few  changes. 


Ernest  F.  Wuthmann  -   1966 


ERNEST  P.  WUTHMANN 


The  Schmidt  Family 

Wuthmann:   My  name  is  Ernest  Francis  Wuthmann,  Junior.   I 

was  born  April  29,  1918.  My  parents  were  Ernest 
Francis  Wuthmann  and  Mathilda  S.  Wuthmann,  who 
was  Mathilda  Schmidt  before  she  married  my 
father.   Mathilda  Schmidt  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Max  Schmidt,  the  founder  of  the  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company.   This  makes  me,  obviously, 
one  of  the  grandsons  of  Mr.  Max  Schmidt. 

Teiser:     Who  were  Mr.  Max  Schmidt's  other  children? 

Wuthmann:   He  had  several  children  —  [Telephone] 

You  asked  if  my  grandfather  had  other  children. 
Yes,  he  did.  The  only  one  that  I  remember  as 
contemporary  with  my  mother  was  an  uncle  named 
Richard  Schmidt — that  was  my  mother's  brother — 
the  others,  and  there  were  three  or  four,  having 
died  in  Infancy  or  as  young  children — in  fact 
somewhere  in  the  late  1800 *s  there  was  an 
influenza  epidemic  in  San  Francisco.   I  think 
that's  a  matter  of  record.  It  was  during  that 
time  that  several  of  the  children  died  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time. 

Teiser:     Just  your  mother  and  your  Uncle  Richard  survived? 
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Wuthmann:   Just  the  two  of  them  survived.   Right.  My 

grandfather  arrived  in  California  from  Germany 
via  schooner  around  the  Horn  in  the  ship  Emily. 
I'm  not  sure  if  you're  acquainted  with  that  or 
not,  but  that's  a  story  in  itself. 

He  came  over  when  he  was  about — if  I  recall — 
around  eighteen  years  old,  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  old,  and  had  odd  Jobs  until  he  ended  up 
as  a  printer's  apprentice,  or  something  like  that. 
That's  how  he  got  into  the  printing  industry. 
Then  somehow  he  got  started  making  engravings  for 
[news] papers  and  a  few  other  printers,  and 
started  his  business — Max  A.  Schmidt  I  guess  it 
was  [called].   The  company  was  founded  in  18?2, 
I  think,  as  Max  A.  Schmidt  Company. 

Then  some  time  after  he  was  in  business,  one 
of  his  brothers  came  from  Germany,  Mr.  Richard 
Schmidt.   That  brother  subsequently  had  three 
sons,  namely  Carl  Schmidt,  Ben  Schmidt,  and  Max 
A.  Schmidt — all  of  whom,  incidentally,  are  living 
today. 

Later  some  of  his  own  children  died,  because 
of  this  influenza  epidemic,  in  their  infancy. 
Shortly  after  that  his  wife  had  a  nervous  break 
down  and  was  recommended  by  doctors  to  take  a 
trip.   So  he  took  a  trip  and  went  to  Europe  with 


Wuthmann:   his  wife.   There  he  visited  his  family  that  had 

remained  behind,  and  he  had  several  other  brothers 
and  sisters.  Among  them  all  was  a  nephew  who 
looked  very  much  like  one  of  his  deceased 
children.  His  wife  Just  referred  to  him  as  their 
deceased  child.  Since  this  family  was  having  a 
difficult  time  they  [Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Schmidt] 
volunteered  to  bring  this  child  to  America,  or 
have  him  sent  to  America.   That,  in  turn,  is  how 
Mr.  Max  Schmidt  Jr.  came.  He  came  as  a  nephew 
and  came  to  live  with  his  uncle  and  his  cousins, 
my  mother  and  Mr.  Richard  Schmidt. 

I  don't  know  what  his  age  was  when  he  came 
here,  but  he  did  come  via  boat  and  across  the 
country  on  a  train.  He  tells  of  the  hardships  of 
that  trip.   This  is  Mr.  Max  Schmidt  Jr.   Mr.  Max 
Schmidt  Jr.  was  never  a  junior;  he  was  a  nephew. 
The  only  reason  they  called  him  junior  was  to 
identify  him  from  Mr.  Max  Schmidt. 

Teiser:     Senior? 

Wuthmann:   Well,  he  wasn't  a  senior,  he  was  Just  Mr.  Max 
Schmidt.  Mr.  Carl  and  Mr.  Ben  and  Mr.  Max  A. 
Schmidt  were  all  nephews  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Max, 
and  sons  of  Richard.   Then  my  uncle,  who  was 
[also  named]  Richard  Schmidt,  son  of  the  founder, 
Mr.  Max  Schmidt,  had  a  family  of  five. 


Teiser: 
Wuthmann; 


Teiser: 
Wuthmann : 


Teiser: 


Who  are  they? 

There  were  two  boys  and  three  girls,  all  my 

first  cousins.  Mr.  Morton  Schmidt  is  currently 

a  member  of  the  company  here.   Richard  [M.] 

Schmidt,  his  brother,  is  a  professor  at  the 

University  of  Santa  Clara.   The  three  girls  are 

married.  Two  of  them  live  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  one 

lives  in  the  City. 

What  are  their  married  names? 

The  one  living  in  the  City  is  [Mary]  Lyman.   Mrs. 

Harold  Lyman.   The  two  in  Tahoe  are  [Virginia] 

Mrs.  John  Duttweiler  and  [Margaret]  Mrs.  Charles 

Delacy. 

It  gets  confusing  because  they  duplicated 
the  names  rather  frequently.  Just  to  digress, 
Mr.  Max  Schmidt  Jr.  was  only  identified  just  to 
differentiate  from  this  older  founder,  Mr.  Max 
Schmidt.  However,  Mr.  Max  Schmidt  Jr.,  although 
not  a  junior,  subsequently  had  a  son  whom  he  called 
Max  Schmidt,  Junior  (who  is  Barbara  Morris's 
brother),  who  in  turn  has  had  a  son  whom  he  has 
called  Max  Schmidt  III.   So  in  that  family  they've 
really  gone  all  out  and  called  everybody  Max 
Schmidt. 

I  understand  that  the  young  man  who  came  from 
Germany,  the  first  Max  Schmidt  Jr.,  was  known,  at 


Teiser:     least  in  the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  plant, 
as  "German  Max"  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
cousin  Mar  who  was  "Electric  Max."  Is  that 
right? 

Wuthiaann:    That's  correct.  Because  when  he  came  here, 

obviously,  he  only  spoke  German.   When  he  came  to 
live  with  his  cousins  he  could  only  speak  German. 
They  could  speak  German  because  German  was  spoken 
in  the  family,  here  in  San  Francisco.   The 
children  went  to  regular  public  school.  Whenever 
they  left  the  house  they  could  speak  English, 
but  when  they  returned  home  they  spoke  German  in 
the  house. 

Teiser:     Oh,  really?  Did  your  mother  do  that? 

Wuthmann:   Oh,  yes.  And  she  speaks  German  well  today,  or 

can  speak  German  well  today.  So  all  the  children 
[were  told]  "Nur  Deutsch  zu  Hause  sprechen," 
which  is  "Only  German  spoken  in  the  house."  That 
was  the  rule  at  the  time.   Therefore,  German  Max 
at  least  could  talk  with  them.  But  then  of  course 
he  went  to  school  and  soon  learned  the  English 
language. 

Teiser:     Do  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 

Wuthmann:   Yes,  I  have  two  brothers. 

Teiser:     Who  are  they? 

Wuthmann:   Max  Wuthmann  and  Richard  Wuthmann.   They  are  not 


Wuthmann:   in  the  business. 

Teiser:     What  is  your  earliest  recollection  of  your 
grandfather? 

• 

Wuthmann:   Actually  it  really  does  go  back  quite  a  ways. 
And  I'm  often  told,  at  least  by  older  people, 
[that]  as  you  get  older  you  become  more  acute  of 
the  past  things  and  can't  remember  the  present 
as  well.   I  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  obviously. 
Then  we  lived  here  a  few  years. 

Teiser:     Did  you  live  near  your  grandparents'  house? 

Wuthmann:   Probably  not  too  far.   It  was  Palm  Avenue.   They 
were  probably  not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles 
away,  I  suppose.  However,  my  first  recollections 
were  when  we  lived,  in  Mill  Valley.   I  probably 
was  four  or  five  years  old.   My  dad  built — they 
bought  a  very  small  home  adjoining  property  that 
my  grandfather  had;  he  had  a  log  cabin  or  summer 
home  in  Mill  Valley.  He  lived  in  San  Francisco, 
but  he  made  a  log  cabin.   Just  like  he  had  a  log 
cabin  in  Germany,  he  had  a  log  cabin  out  here. 
Adjacent  to  it  was  a  small  piece  of  property,  a 
small  home,  which  my  dad  bought,  added  to — another 
bedroom  or  something  like  that.  This  is  where 
I  can  first  remember,  and  pictures  help  me 
recollect.   We  lived  there. 
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Wuthmann:   My  grandfather  came  there  frequently,  especially 
in  the  summer,  summer  evenings,  and  stayed  in  the 
log  cabin.   So  the  family  was  gathered  there.   I 
can  remember  him  around  the  log  cabin,  goatee,  a 
happy  man,  a  forceful  man  but  not  a  stern  man. 
He  was  always  full  of  tricks  and  jests — usually 
fun,  although  he  was  a  strong-willed  man,  and 
quite  an  individ.ualist.  I  remember  rather 
specifically  and  rather  vividly — the  log  cabin 
was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  obviously  the  porch 
section  was  out  looking  towards  the  Bay  (it  was 
in  Mill  Valley,  out  in  the  hills)  and.  there  was 
an  extension  of  the  porch  which  ran  out  to  a  tree. 
This  may  have  been  maybe  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  ground,  at  that  point.   Half-way  out 
this  walkway  was  an  arch  in  which  he  put  a  pipe, 
and  then  put  a  shower  head.  He'd  go  out  there 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  throw  off  his 
towel  and  like  Tarzan  would  holler  and  bellow  and 
pull  the  cold  water  chain,  and  they  could  hear  him 
all  over  the  neighborhood,  I  guess.  He'd  soap 
up  and  away  he'd.  go.   He  was  very  active,  as  I 
knew  him.  He  wasn't  specifically  sports  minded, 
but  he  did  things  such  as  the  Olympic  Club,  and 


Wuthmann:   he  swam  to  keep  himself  in  good  physical  shape. 

Teiser:     He  sounds  like  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

Wuthmann:   Yes,  yes,  many  likenesses  in  that  sense,  very 
vigorous,  virile  sort  of  person.  Liked  his 
food,  liked  his  schnapps,  or  whiskey.   Took  a 
walk  every  night  with  his  dog — Spazieren  is  the 
term,  which  is  "walk"  in  German — Spazieren  with 
Presto.  Presto  was  his  white  spitz.  He  used  to 
live  on  Sacramento  Street,  and  he'd  go  around 
the  park  up  there,  and  the  dog  would  go  out  [with 
him].   When  I'd  stay  over  there,  at  times,  as  we 
did  as  kids  sometimes — this  was  in  San  Francisco — 
we  would  take  a  walk  with  him,  Spazieren.  As  I 
remember,  even  in  the  beginning — I  guess  at  that 
time  he  was  in  his  late  sixties,  going  on  seventy— 
I  can  remember  him  most  always  with  a  cane.   Even 
if  it  wasn't  to  hold  him  up,  it  was  a  walking 
cane.   So  he  always  had  a  cane  which  he'd  poke 
the  kids  with  and  hit  you  in  the  behind,  or  this 
and  that,  and  play  around  and  trip  you,  and  things 
like  this — I  mean  always  jolly,  not  maliciously, 
but  the  kids — there  was  always  something  going  on. 

Teiser:     Did  he  run  things  in  the  family? 

Wuthmann:  Pretty  positively,  yes.  He  Just  guided  the 
family  in  certain  directions,  but  he  didn't 
dictate.  We  were  the  newer  generation.  We  would 
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Wuthmann:   do  things  a  little  bit  different.   Well,  he'd 

have  some  comments  on  it,  but  we'd  stick  up  for 
our  own  decisions,  so  it  wasn't  really  too  bad. 
But  he  was  a  guide  to  the  family,  seeing  we  got 
together  on  Thanksgiving,  [and]  on  Christmas. 
We  got  together  frequently.   "Okay,  we're  going 
to  have  a  party,"  [he'd  say]  and  so  forth,  and 
made  a  great  effort. 

We  got  together  on  many  festive  occasions. 
We  lived  in  San  Francisco  and  my  uncle  and  his 
family,  after  they  had  just  grown  up  a  bit,  had 
asthma  and  so  forth,  and  they  got  out  of  San 
Francisco  and  went  to  Redwood  City  early,  in 
the  middle  twenties,  something  like  that. 

Teiser:     This  was  your  uncle  Richard? 

Wuthmann:   Uncle  Dick,  Uncle  Richard,  right. 

Teiser:     Did  you  call  him  Uncle  Dick? 

Wuthmann:   Yes,  I  called  him  Uncle  Dick.* 

Anyway,  during  those  grammar  school  years 
in  San  Francisco — and  Barbara  Norris**  was 
included  because  they  lived  very  close  to  us  in 
San  Francisco — my  grandfather  would  plan  every 
Saturday  or  every  two  Saturdays,  roughly.   By 

*Riohard  Schmidt  died  March  7,  1958. 
**Daughter  of  the  first  Max  Schmidt  Jr. 
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Wuthmann:   that  time  his  wife  had  passed  away,  my  grand 
mother  had  passed  away.   So  he  would  plan  trips 
down  to  the  other  cousins,  or  up  to  Sonoma,  Napa, 
or  the  mud  "baths,  or  over  to  Boyes  Hot  Springs. 
Or  sometimes  we'd  go  down  to  Santa  Cruz  or 
something  like  that,  with  the  whole  gang. 

Teiser:     With  all  the  cousins? 

Wuthmann:   Oh,  yes.   Well,  mostly  the  ones  in  Redwood  City, 
my  first  cousins,  primarily.   Then  we'd  get  in 
the  car  and  go  down  there  Saturday;  he'd  pick  us 
up  Saturday  norming  and  we'd  drive  down  there, 
then  play  around  there  a  while  and  then  go  to  a 
cafeteria — this  is  quite  a  while  ago — the  Sunset 
Cafeteria,  as  it  was  known  at  that  time,  where 
the  Clothes  Closet  is  today  [in  Palo  Alto].   He 
used  to  get  a  great  bang  out  of  taking  all  of 
the  kids,  and  he'd  bring  a  few  extra  friends  from 
Redwood  City.  So  there 'd  be  sixteen,  eighteen, 
twenty  sitting  down  for  a  cafeteria  lunch.  And 
this  was  quite  a  ritual  over  a  number  of  years. 

Teiser:     Who  did  the  driving? 

Wuthmann:   He  had  a  driver,  Mr.  Cook,  who  was  an  employee 
here  [at  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company],  Mr.  Cook 
always  did  the  driving. 

Teiser:     A  big  open  touring  car? 
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Wuthmann:   No,  it  wasn't  open,  but  he  had  a  Pierce  Arrow, 

and  he  had  a  Lincoln,  and  Jump  seats,  and  the  rest 
of  it,  and  then  they'd  pick  up  another  car  down 
there.  This  became  part  of  his  kind  of  keeping 
the  family  together  doing  things  as  a  family 
thing.   Then  Mr.  Cook,  later  he  became  Santa 
Glaus.  Every  Christmas  we  had  Santa  Glaus  and 
we'd  line  up  by  sizes  and  Santa  would  ring  the 
sleigh  bells.   This  was  at  his  Sacramento  Street 
home.  And  Mr.  Cook  turned  out  later  to  be  the 
Santa  Glaus. 

Teiser:     Max  Schmidt  must've  been  a  wonderful.... 

Wuthmann:   Yes,  he  was  great  with  his  grandchildren,  and 

his  family,  and  generous.  He  always  carried  his 
change  in  his  back  left  or  right  pocket,  I  can't 
remember  which — but  anyway  he'd  come  and  [the 
children  would  say]  "Gee,  Opa,  lookit,  I  can  do 
handsprings,"  or  "I  can  do  this  now,"  or  "I  can  do 
that  now,"  from  one  month  to  the  next,  or  "I  can 
stand  on  my  head,"  or  "I  can  count  to  ten,"  or 
"I  know  my  multiplication  tables."   [He'd  say] 
"Well,  that's  wonderful,  that's  wonderful."  And 
he'd  kind  of  dig  around  in  his  pocket  and  find  a 
dime  or  a  quarter  or  something  like  that. 

Teiser:     You  called  him....? 


Right:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Schmidt 
and  two  children 


12  Montgomery  Street,  S. 


Left:   Schmidt  Lithograph  Co.  Tower,  unfinished 
Bay  Bridge  approach  -  1936. 
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Wuthmann:   Opa;  0-P-A.  And  my  grandmother  was  Oma. 
Teiser:     When  did  she  die? 
Wuthmann:   I  would  say  '20.   I  Just  barely  remember  her, 

just  barely.   I  could've  been  not  more  than 

maybe  three  or  four,  so  it  would  have  been  '22  or 

'23,  or  something. 
Teiser:     I  don't  think  I  have  anywhere  the  date  of  the 

death  of  Mr.  Max  Schmidt.   Do  you  remember? 
Wuthmann:   Yes.   It  was  May  12,  1936. 


Development  of  the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company 

Teiser:     When  you  were  growing  up  you  had,  I  suppose,  an 
attitude  toward  the  company.   Did  you  always 
expect  to  work  with  Schmidt  Lithograph? 

Wuthmann:   I  suppose  I  did.  I'm  sure  most  of  the  children 

did... we  got  a  lot  of  exposure  to  it,  as  a  family, 
obviously.   I  suppose  with  my  grandfather  speaking 
of  it,  and  my  father,  uncles,  and  everybody  working 
in  it,  and  all  the  family  speaking  of  it,  it 
directed  our  thoughts  that  way  to  a  great  extent. 

Teiser:     Did  your  father  work  in  the  company  before  he  was 
married  or  after? 

Wuthmann:  Before.  He  came  from  Chicago.  And  then  when  he 
got  a  Job  here  he  met  my  mother,  passing  through 
the  plant.  She  came  here  on  occasions  and  visited. 
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Wuthmann:   He  met  her  that  way. 

Teiser:     There  were  lots  of  marriages  in  the  company? 

Wuthmann :   There  were.  There  were  a  lot  of  marriages 

within  the  company.  In  a  lot  of  cases  people 
that  married  stayed,  [but  in]  a  lot  of  cases 
people  didn't  marry  in  the  company.   There  were 
numerous  husbands  and  wives  working  here  or 
brothers  working  here  or  fathers  and  sons  working 
here,  not  only  in  the  Schmidt  family,  but  in  many 
other  cases.   There  was  lots  of  it.  The  father 
was  here  for  many  years  and  brought  the  son  in. 
There  were  a  lot  of  father  and  son  situations. 

Teiser:     To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  general  history 
of  the  company,  can  you  reconstruct  from  your 
family  knowledge  something  of  what  you  know  of 
the  history  of  the  company  from  its  beginning? 

Wuthmann:    I  can  try  to  reconstruct  this  as  well  as  I  have 
read  and  been  told.  As  I  say,  it  was  formed  in 
18?2.   Obviously  it  must  have  been  either  a  one 
or  a  one-and-a-half -man  shop  at  the  beginning. 
Then  there's  some  story  about  doing  engraving 
for  some  of  the  newspapers  and  how  he  [Max 
Schmidt]  did  letterheads  and  things  of  this  nature 
to  begin  with.   Then  he  got  some  sort  of  a  process- 
the  little  log  book*  says  it  was  a  zincograph 

*Elford  Eddy,  The  Log  of  a  Cabin  Boy.   Privately 
printed.   San  Francisco.   1922. 
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Wuthmann:   process — which  gave  him  a  little  edge,  I  think. 
And  he  enjoyed  building  some  business  and.  not 
only,  probably,  printing  for  himself,  but  maybe 
making  engravings  for  newspaper  companies,  and  so 
forth.   So  it  grew  until  it — I  think  it  was — 
the  Max  A.  Schmidt  Company,  or  Max  A.  Schmidt. 
Then  he  started  to  get  some  growth.  Presumably 
after  the  gold  rush  wore  off  a  bit,  the  settlers 
started  to  pursue  agriculture  in  its  many  forms. 
So,  as  a  consequence,  the  fresh  fruit  and 
obviously  the  canning  industry  and  the  dried 
fruit  [industry]  started  to  take  hold  and  grow  in 
California,  and  the  wine  industry.  This  was  a 
great  opening  for  the  company. 

Teiser:     There  were  many  German  wine  makers.  Did  your 
grandfather  have  friends  among  them? 

Wuthmann:   Yes,  I'm  sure  that  he  did.  I  can't  recall  them 
by  name.  But  there  was  a  German  association, 
American-German  association.   They  were  obviously 
just  people  of  German  heritage  that  joined  this. 

Teiser:     It  wasn't  the  Verein,  was  it? 

Wuthmann:   Yes!   Yes,  it  was,  I'm  sure.   I  think  it  remains 
as  the  California  Hall,  which  is  up  on  Oak  and 
McAllister  with  the  Rathskeller  in  the  basement. 
That  was,  I  think,  part  of  the  Verein.   It  finally, 
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Wuthmann:   possibly,  became  the  California  Hall  Association, 
I'm  not  sure.  Anyway,  many  people  of  German 
heritage  belonged  to  this  group.   This  was  a  way 
of  making  contact,  of  course,  with  potential 
customers,  and  people  who  got  into  the  wine 
industry  and  the  agricultural  industry.  But 
that,  I  think,  gave  the  company,  probably  in  the 
1880 's  and  on  into  the  1890 's,  its  growth  in  that 
period.   I  think  it  went  from  Max  A.  Schmidt  to 
the  Mutual  Label  and  Litho  Company. 

Teiser:     How  did  that  happen? 

Wuthmann:   I  really  don't  know.  I  don't  remember  that.  I 
think  when  he  was  just  Max  Schmidt  he  wasn't 
engaged  in  the  label  end.  of  it.  There  was  a  period 
there,  I  don't  think  the  records  [show] — it'd  be 
very  difficult  to  find.  After  he  got  into  the 
labels,  producing  labels  and  so  forth — there 
were  a  lot  of  other  small  companies,  label 
producing  printers  sprung  up.  And,  as  even  now, 
there  were  quite  a  rash  of  mergers.  They  [other 
companies]  came  into  what  subsequently  became 
the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company.   There  was  Mutual 
Label  and  Lithograph,  and  there  was — ah,  there 
were  many. 

Teiser:     Was  there  some  arrangement  with  H.S.  Crocker  at 
one  time? 
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Wuthmann:   Yes.  There  was  a  Crocker... It  wasn't  H.S. 
Crocker... it  was  something  else. 

Teiser:     Crocker  Union? 

Wuthmann:    Crocker  Union... I  don*t  remember  that.   I'm 
sorry — this  area  of  the  merger,  H.S.  Crocker, 
Crocker  Union,  Independent  Litho,  oh  they  all 
started  to  go  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1890 's. 
Dickman- Jones.   These  are  names,  some  of  them, 
that  I  don't  know.  But  they  would  be  found  in 
the  archives. 

Teiser:     In  general,  though,  it  was  a  period  in  which 
other  companies  were  absorbed  by  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company? 

Wuthmann:   Yes.  And  this  doesn't  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
record,   [But  when]  I  ran  across  something,  then 
I  asked.  But  somewhere  or  other  in  perhaps  the 
period  the  late  1880's  or  1890 's  and  the  four  or 
five  years,  probably,  before  the  earthquake,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  Schmidt  Lithograph 
Company  absorbed  something  like  about,  oh,  maybe 
fifteen-odd  companies,  most  of  them  small,  but 
some  of  them  here  in  the  Bay  Area  and  some  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.   That's  how  we  established 
our  sales  and  broadened  our  efforts  up  and  down 
the  coast,  and  going  East,  is  the  absorption  of 
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Wuthmann:   many  of  these  small  companies  and  these  larger 

companies.  Many  of  them  probably  had  label 

accounts;  and  this  was  how  the  label  accounts, 

or  total  label  sales,  grew  and  grew  within  our 

company . 

And  the  Dickman- Jones,  I  think  from  that 

group  came  the  Schoning  brothers.   Let's  see, 

we  took  [over]  Dickman- Jones,  I  think,  and  they 

had  seed  packets. 

Then  there  was  Galloway.   They  became 

Galloway  Lithograph  Company.   Then  Galloway  we 

took  in  as  Galloway,  that's  right.   It  was 

Dickman- Jones,  and  then  Galloway,  and  we  took 

Galloway . 
Teiser:     Is  there  a  member  of  the  Schoning  family  still 

alive? 
Wuthmann:   Yes,  there's  a  Herbert  Schoning  still  alive. 

He's  retired,  but  he's  alive.   I  don't  see  him 

very  often. 
Teiser:     He's  not  one  of  the  original  Schoning  brothers, 

though? 

Wuthmann:   He  was  one  of  the  original  ones. 
Teiser:     Oh.,  really? 
Wuthmann:   Yes.   But  they  would  have  been  contemporaries 

with  the  second — not  Mr.  Max,  Senior — but  his  sons 
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Wuthmann:   and  nephew.   They  would  have  been  contemporary 

with  them.  The  one,  Herbert  Schonlng,  it  happens, 
was  young  in  age  compared  with  the  other  ones. 
So  he  probably  is  well  in  his  seventies  now. 
But  the  other  one  was  probably  six,  eight,  ten 
years  older  than  he  was. 
Teiser:     Did  you  then  acquire  manufacturing  facilities 

outside  of  San  Francisco? 

Wuthmann:   Let  us  take  the  growth  of  the  labels  and  so  forth, 
and  the  acquisition  of  companies.  With  the 
acquisition  of  different  companies  they  never 
established  another  manufacturing  operation.  If 
there  were  any  in  Los  Angeles  they  closed  them 
up  and  Just  took  the  sales,  and  kept  large  sales 
offices  there  as  that  developed.  But  the 
manufacturing  was  basically  in  San  Francisco 
because  we  could  distribute  up  and  down  the 
coast  and  up  north  to  Seattle  and  Oregon,  for 
fish  industries  and  so  forth.  You  could  send 
your  labels  up  there  just  as  satisfactorily,  as 
it  turned  out.  And  to  the  canning  industry  up 
and  down  through  the  valley;  and  for  the  citrus, 
oranges,  and  case  labels  for  the  lemon  crops. 
And  the  wines,  the  dried  grapes — raisins — raisin 
cartons.   We  made  millions  and  millions  of  raisin 
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Wuthmann:    cartons,  millions  of  can  labels,  millions  of 

case  labels — we  called  them  cases.   You  remember 
the  old  orange  cases  and  the  lemon  cases? 
Teiser:     The  wooden  boxes? 

Wuthmann:   The  wooden  boxes.   They  called  those  cases.   On 
the  end  of  every  one  was  slapped  a  label.  Now 
they  print  them  right  on  the  end  of  the 
corrugated  [paper  box]. 

So  it  grew,  and  there  was  no  further  plant 
built  as  far  as  Schmidt  Lithograph  was  concerned. 
However,  then  came  the  earthquake  in  1906.  As  it 
turned  out,  this  building  was  not  damaged  by  the 
earthquake.   The  family  lived  out  on  Sacramento 
Street,  on  the  other  side  of  Pillmore.  The  fire 
was  the  thing  that  did  the  greatest  damage,  of 
course,  in  the  earthquake  and  fire  period.   The 
fire  was  spreading  in  all  directions.  They  tell 
a  story,  as  far  as  the  home  was  concerned,  out  on 
Sacramento  Street — some  of  the  lots  were  open, 
still,  you  see  because  it  was  kind  of  sparsely 
built  out  there.   There  had  been  sand  dunes;  you 
know;  most  of  the  area  out  there  was  sand  dunes. 
They  saw  the  fire  coming  on,  and  they  dug  a  great 
big  hole  in  the  lot  adjacent  to  the  house  and 
took  all  the  furniture  and  put  it  in  the  hole 
and  covered  it  up  to  prevent  it  from  being  consumed 
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Wuthmann:   by  the  fire.  The  fire  didn't  reach  there.  So 

then  they  had  to  dig  it  all  out  and  take  all  the 
sand  out  of  it. 

As  the  fire  moved  down  in  this  direction 
the  men  were  able  to  get  down — that  is  my  grand 
father  and  his  son,  nephew,  and  so  on — were  able 
to  get  down  to  see  what  damage  there  was.  The 
fire  was  moving  on  down.  There  was  such  great 
heat  from  the  fire — and  of  course  convection 
carried  all  kinds  of  sheets  of  iron,  timbers  and 
everything  else  right  through  the  air.  This  was 
the  way  some  of  the  fire  would  spew  over. 

German  Max  was  here.  He  remembers  it,  and 
he's  told  me  these  stories.  These  areas  were 
threatened  around  in  here.  Plus  the  fact  that, 
presumably  on  this  back  hill,  this  Rincon  Hill 
behind  us,  they  said  Saint  Mary's  Hospital  was 
in  the  line  of  the  fire.  The  fire  was  moving 
across.  So  what  they  did  was  to  dynamite  this 
plant  as  a  firebreak  to  prevent  it  from  getting 
up  to  the  hospital.  That's  how  they  lost  the 
plant:   they  dynamited  it.  So  that  was  the  end 
of  operations  here. 

They  went  across  the  bay  to  Oakland,  then. 
They  rented  property.   I'm  not  sure  where  they 
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Wuthmann:   got  the  presses,  because  I  don't  think  they 
oould  reconstruct  some  of  the  heavier  ones. 
But  they  got  into  business  rather  quickly  again, 
printing,  in  the  Wempe  Paper  Box  Company,  which 
probably  had  some  presses  anyway.  They  rented 
the  place.  So  they  stayed  there  for  a  period  of 
reconstruction  here,  which  was  about  two  years. 
I  think  they  came  back  here  in  1908,  and  they've 
been  here  ever  since.  Additions  have  been  added 
to  the  building  over  a  period  of  time.  Starting 
in  1908  there  was  the  main  section,  and  the  tower 
was  built  somewhere,  I  think,  around  four  years 
later,  as  far  as  we  can  determine.  Pour  or  five 
years  later,  the  full  tower  was  built. 

Teiser:     About  1912? 

Wuthmann:   Somewhere  around  there,  as  far  as  I  can  detect. 
This  [the  tower]  was  partly  functional  and 
partly,  of  course,  identification.   This  was  the 
pride  of  the  German  identification.  Mr. 
Ghirardelli,  our  good  customer,  had  built  his  on 
the  other  side  of  town. 

Teiser:     His  tower? 

Wuthmann:   Yes.   So  Mr.  Max  Schmidt  had  to  build  his  tower. 
Also,  obviously,  it  acted  as  a  water  tower  for 
all  the  sprinkling  systems  that  were  built 
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Wuthmann:   throughout.   Then  they  went  across  the  street, 
I  think,  and  built  across  the  street  around 
1925,  a  four-story  reinforced  concrete  building.* 
Then  they  came  back  and  started  the  thought  of 
reconstructing  this  old  building  itself,  section 
by  section.   Somewhere  in  the  'thirties  they 
built  the  six-story  section  back  here.  It  was 
approximately  one  quarter  of  the  old  section, 
and  they  were  going  to  rebuild  the  whole  thing. 
But  all  during  that  period  of  time  the  total 
manufacturing  operation  was  here  in  San  Francisco, 

Operations  in  Hawaii 

Wuthmann:   About  193^,  I  think,  Dole  had  been  one  of  our 

good  customers,  and  so  had  Libby;  and  of  course, 
their  labels  which  were  printed  here,  were  sent 
to  the  [Hawaiian]  Islands  for  labeling  and 
canning  in  the  islands.   So  we  were  encouraged 
to  go  over  there  and  set  up  an  operation  to  be  of 
greater  service  to  both  Libby,  Dole  and  the  other 
pineapple  packers.  We  worked  this  out  in  partner 
ship  with  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin — the  morning 
paper,  or  the  evening  paper,  I  cannot  remember. 


*The  building  was  dedicated  November  11,  1925* 
as  Plant  No.  2. 
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Wuthmann:    I  guess  the  evening  paper.  This  was  the  way 
we  got  to  the  Islands  in  the  middle  'thirties. 
We  formed  a  partnership  in  193^  because  we  had 
the  know-how  and  the  capital  and  equipment,  and 
they  had  the  Island  contacts.   So  we  set  up  a 
company  called  the  Honolulu  Lithograph  Company, 
which  was  fifty-fifty  owned  by  ourselves  and 
the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  Did  a  good  job, 
built  a  plant,  and  had  a  nice  relationship  with 
the  pineapple  people — pineapple  growers  and 
packers — for  almost  thirty  years,  just  about 
thirty  years.  It  was  Just  prior  to  that  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Parrington,  whose  family  had  owned  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  (he  was  a  delegate  to 
Congress  before  they  became  a  state)  died  of  a 
heart  attack.   I  think  it  was  a  heart  attack. 
Anyway  he  passed  away  in  Washington  and  then  was 
brought  back.  The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 
subsequently  was  held  in  trust  by  trustees  for 
his  family.  After  several  years  the  trustees 
decided  to  sell  the  Star  Bulletin  as  one  of  the 
assets  of  the  trust.  They  sold  the  Star  Bulletint 
as  such,  to  the  Capital  Investment  Company,  Chin 
Ho,  who  took  all  the  assets  of  the  [S_tar] 
Bulletin,  which  included  not  only  the  newspaper 
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Wuthmann:   but  radio  and  television  stations  and  their 

fifty-percent  interest  in  the  Honolulu  Lithograph 
Company.  He  [Chin  Ho]  happened  to  be  interested 
in  land  primarily,  so  suggested  to  the  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company  that  we  divide  our  interests — 
since  we  were  fifty-fifty  partners,  that  we 
exchange  our  assets.  He  was  interested  primarily 
in  the  land  and  not  the  going  operation.  Therefore 
this  is  the  way  we  ultimately  severed  our  connec 
tion  with  our  original  partner,  the  Honolulu  Star 
Bulletin*   In  1962,  then,  the  Schmidt  Lithograph 
Company  became  the  full  owners  of  the  Honolulu 
Lithograph  Company.  We  stayed  in  the  building 
for  a  couple  of  years  and  then  moved  to  new 
facilities  which  are  on  Sand  Island,  not  far  from 
the  pineapple  packing  plants. 

Teiser:     Did  the  name  become  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company 
then? 

Wuthmann:   No.   It  kept  its  name,  Honolulu  Lithograph 

Company,  and  it  still  has  its  name,  Honolulu 
Lithograph  Company,  because  this  is  symbolic 
of  the  Islands  and  a  better  way  of  doing  business. 

Teiser:     Is  it  a  subsidiary  of  this  company  now? 

Wuthmann:   No,  it's  Just  an  operating  division  of  Stecher- 
Traung-Schmidt;  it's  Just  an  operating  plant. 
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Wuthmann:   As  it  turns  out,  we  feed  orders  in  from  all 

parts  of  the  country,  [from]  anybody  wanting  to 
buy  pineapple  labels.  Most  of  the  sales  are 
made  down  there  because  the  representatives  of 
Dole,  Libby,  Cal  Pack  and  so  on,  are  right  in 
the  Islands.  But  many  private  brands  throughout 
the  country — Kroger,  any  small,  any  private 
brand — buyers  throughout  the  country  are  serviced 
by  our  salesmen  anywhere  in  the  country.  Then 
the  label  itself  is  produced  there  and  put  on 
the  can,  which  is  packed  there.  So  this  Just 
makes  good  business. 

Teiser:     They  both  pack  and  label  there? 
Wuthmann:   Right,  which  is  better.   Let's  Just  say  XYZ 

account  in  Cincinnati  or  Cleveland  wants  to  buy — 
he's  a  wholesale  grocer,  distributes  in  the 
regional  area  and  he  has  to  provide  all  products, 
peaches,  apricots,  string  beans,  corn,  pineapple, 
fruit.  So  our  salesman  goes  in  and  sells  him 
labels,  perhaps  peach  labels;  perhaps  pineapple 
labels,  perhaps  corn  labels.  Then  those 
[pineapple]  labels  can  be  produced  in  Honolulu 
for  packing  there.  Peach  labels  can  be  produced 
right  here  in  San  Francisco  for  packing  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  And  perhaps  the  corn  and  the 
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Wuthmann:   string  bean  labels  can  be  produced  in  Rochester, 
our  plant  in  Rochester,  for  packing  up  in  upper 
New  York  [state]  or  Michigan  or  wherever  the 
oroduct  is  produced.  This  way  we  no#  are  in  a 
position  to  service,  geographically,  from  all 
of  our  plants,  which  include  Honolulu,  San 
Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Rochester. 


Background  of  Merger  With  Stecher-Traung 

Teiser:     Was  the  Grand  Rapids  plant  owned  by  Stecher- 
Traung? 

Wuthmann:   Before  we  joined  them,  yes. 

Teiser:     So  until  Schmidt  Lithograph  merged  with  Stecher- 
Traung  you  had  only  the  two  plants? 

Wuthmann:   That's  correct.  We  had  contemplated  building 

[in  the]  East  several  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  had  made  a  number  of  merger  overtures  to  other 
companies,  but  had  not  consummated  anything.  We 
were  looking  in  the  Chicago,  Midwest  area 
primarily,  but  we  Just  didn't  consummate  anything, 

Teiser:     What  was  the  date  of  the  consolidation  of  Schmidt 
Lithograph  and  Stecher-Traung? 

Wuthmann:  March  1^,  1966.  One  of  the  interesting  things 
of  this  merger — of  course  it  was  good  for  both 
of  us  because  we  were  in  San  Francisco  and  they 
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Wuthmann:   were  in  the  East;  no  question.   So  we  had  two 
plants  in  San  Francisco,  which  we  have  now 
consolidated.   There  was  no  need  for  two  plants 
under  the  circumstances.  We  had  Honolulu  and 
they  had  Rochester,  so  to  speak,  which  together 
gave  us  total  coast-to-coast  [manufacturing 
facilities].   It  also  brought  together  in  many 
ways  much  of  the  history  of  the  industry  in  San 
Francisco  proper.  By  that  I  mean  a  great  number 
of  people  have  gone  through  the  Schmidt  Lithograph 
Company  in  their  training,  in  their  formative 
years,  in  their  training  years  in  the  industry. 
As  an  example,  the  Traung  brothers.  They  were 
twins,  and  they  came  here  and  got  their  first 
jobs.  One  came  and  then  he  was  hired  and  a  little 
while  later  the  other  one  came.  They  said,  "My 
goodness,  we  Just  hired  you  last  month,"  or 
something  like  that.  He  said,  "Oh,  no  you  didn't." 

There  was  great  fun  along  those  lines.  One 
had  the  pressroom,  one  had  the  ink  room,  as  I 
understand.*  They  went  on  for  some  years,  and 
then  had  an  opportunity  to  head  a  company  themselves. 
So  they  became  the  Traung  Lithograph  Company.   They 
had  their  founding  here.  Here  they  were  sort  of 

*See  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company,  Vol.  I. 
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Wuthmann:   the  alumni  coining  back  together  again. 

Prior  to  consolidating  with  Stecher-Traung 
we  had  brought  Charles  H.  Wood  and  Associates 
into  our  company,  Just  the  year  before.  I  think 
that  was  in  latter  '6^.  He  [Wood]  was  a  small 
commercial,  but  high-quality  printer.  He  too  had 
been  a  former  apprentice  here  in  this  company, 
and  had  gone  out  and  formed  his  own  company,  had 
gone  several  steppingstones,  and  he  came  back 
here  to  roost. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  who  have  made 
the  route  and  come  back,  and  a  number  of  people 
who  have  gone  from  this  company  and  formed  their 
own  companies.  I  think  some  of  the  people  at 
Crocker  Union,  or  Union  Label,  something  like 
that,  and  Independent  Pressroom,  where  all  the 
foremen  had  their  training  days  here.   It  was 
really  training  ground  for  a  great  many  people  in 
the  industry  in  San  Francisco,  both  in  the  craft, 
in  the  factory  craft,  as  well  as — in  the  latter 
years — in  the  sales  and  creative  staffs  that  we 
have  here. 

Teiser:     Quite  a  different  kind  of  printer,  Lawton  Kennedy, 
told  me  he  had  worked  at  Schmidt  Lithograph  as  a 
young  man. 
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Wuthmann:   I'm  sure  there  are  lots  of  them.  I  think  Jerry 
Hooper,  he  had  a  close  association. 

Teiser:     Jerry  Hooper? 

Wuthmann:   Yes.   I  don't  remember  if  he  worked  here,  [but 

he]  had  a  very  close  association  with  the  company. 
They  had  a  very  strong  employees'  association. 
And  of  course  there  were  managers.  These  small, 
individual  guys  were  very  intimate,  too,  with 
each  other. 

Teiser:     I've  heard  the  story  that  the  Traung  brothers 
apparently  originally  parted  from  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company  because  they  were  taking 
something  like  payoffs  from  ink  companies.  Have 
you  ever  heard  that  story? 

Wuthmann:   Yes. 

Teiser:     It's  curiously  ironic. 

Wuthmann:   I  wouldn't  pin  it  on  them.  But  during  a  period 

of  time,  and  I  guess  certainly  up  to  World  War  II, 
I  would  say  that  there  was  a  strong  favoritism 
played  by  all  of  the  suppliers  to  anybody  who 
could  influence  the  purchases  of  materials: 
paper,  ink,  rollers,  presses.  Representatives 
would  wine  and  dine  the  supervisors,  the  pur 
chasing  agents,  so  forth,  to  a  very  good,  healthy 
degree.  And  this  was  part  of  the  game. 
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Teiser:     I  guess  it's  played  still  in  various  ways. 
Wuthmann:   Yes.  However,  I  think  it's  soft-pedalled  to  some 
degree,  by  comparison. 


Workingmen  and  Working  Conditions 

Teiser:     Throughout  this  series  of  printers'  interviews 
that  I've  been  doing,  the  increasing  morality, 
or  apparent  morality  throughout  the  x-rorking  level 
of  the  printing  industry  has  been  discussed. 
Some  say  that  the  fact  that  the  unions  have  given 
employees  security  makes  people  less  liable  to 
temptation.  This  plant,  I  suppose,  had  a  high 
degree  of  paternalism,  so  perhaps  it  was  not  so 
important  here. 

Wuthmann:   No,  they  were  slower,  although  we  had  to  follow 
as  we  always  did.  But  you're  right,  we  did  have 
a  great  deal  of  paternalism.  There  is  that 
factor,  yes. 

Teiser:     I  think  that  Mr.  Max  Schmidt  Jr.  and  others  have 
said  that  there  was  lots  of  petty  stealing. 

Wuthmann:   Oh,  yes,  sure,  sure. 

Teiser:     And — maybe  in  this  plant  less  than  the  others — 
there  was  a  lot  of  drunkenness  throughout  the 
industry. 

Wuthmann:   This  is  very  strong.   This  is  true.  And  I  think 
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Wuthmann:   this  was  Just  right  across  the  board.  I  don't 
know  why,  exactly.   I  don't  think  the  pressures 
were  that  great.  It  was  probably  the  thing  to 
do.  Maybe  it  was  still  the  old,  heady  days 
here,  and  the  heavy  whiskey  drinker,  whiskey  and 
beer,  and  the  free  lunches  and  all  this  stuff, 
and  it  was  Just  kind  of  socially  acceptable, 
among  that  group,  to  be  pretty  rough  and  ready 
and  to  be  able  to  throw  down  a  few  shots  of 
whiskey  at  noon.  They'd  gather  around  the  bar 
and  all  that.  It  was  Just  part  of  it.   It's 
amazing  that  a  lot  more  didn't  get  hurt  as  a 
result.  But  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  wages 
increased  and  the  hours  got  shorter,  and 
employers  wouldn't  stand  for  it  any  more, 
basically.  And  then  more  people  came  into  the 
field,  more  help  was  available  so  they  could  say, 
"We  don't  tolerate  it.  Good-bye."  And  we  could 
get  somebody  else.  Before  they  Just  weren't 
available  to  any  great  extent  and  you  hung  on  to 
your  employee  Irrespective  of  what  they  did  to 
you. 

Teiser:     You  tolerated  a  lot  more? 

Wuthmann:   Yes,  you  did.  But  it  was  very  true:  they  were 

good  rowdies  when  they  wanted  to  rowdy  it  up  good, 
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Teiser:     Someone  said  that  almost  all  printing  plants 
in  the  city,  before  the  first  World  War, 
expected  to  have  short  crews  on  Mondays  because 
some  of  the  men  would  be  busted  up  from  the 
weekend. 

Wuthmann:   They  did.  And  apparently  this  is  one  of  the 
things,  too;  they'd  go  spend  their  pay.  Away 
they'd  go  and  they'd  Just  come  back.  I  suppose 
it's  surprising  that  the  wife  and  the  family  got 
much  of  it  at  all.  The  poor  guy'd  come  back  with 
practically  nothing  in  his  jeans  to  start  another 
work  week.  That  is  true.  It  was  much  more 
rampant  then,  even  when  I  came  in  at  first. 
There  were  still,  as  the  weekend  approached,  a 
lot  more  parties.  The  bottles  would  break  out 
and  a  lot  of  guys  would  get  pretty  well  going 
before  they  ever  left  the  place  Friday  nights. 
But  it  pretty  well  disappeared  after  the  war. 
And,  as  I  say,  they  haven't  tolerated  it. 

Teiser:     I  can't  remember  who  told  me  that  the  Schmidt 

Lithograph  Company  had  good  coverage  of  medical 
expenses  for  employees.  It  must  have  given  its 
employees  certain  things  that  the  unions  later 
demanded  and  got— but  much  later.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  this? 


Wuthmann:   No,  I  don't  know  the  relationship  between  when 
we  had  employee  benefits  and  when  the  union 
started  getting  them,  although  we  did  have 
employees'  benefits.  They  had  certain  sick  plan 
benefits.  They  had  something  they  called  the 
Social  Society  to  which  the  company  paid  some 
and  the  individuals  paid  some.  This  would 
provide  certain  benefits  for  the  individual.  I 
don't  know  when  they  attached  themselves  to  an 
insurance  company;  I  don't  know  what  date  that 
was.  But  they  were  sort  of  a  forerunner  providing 
medical  help,  medical  care. 

Teiser:     I  think  Mr.  Diedrichs  said  there  was  a  company 
doctor. 

Wuthmann :   There  was  a  company  doctor.  There  was  a  company 
nurse  for  a  long  time,  a  Mrs.  [Marie]  Dufour.   I 
remember  she  used  to  go  around  here.  She'd 
always  wear  her  white  uniform.  She  took  care  of 
problems,  then  sometimes  she'd  go  out  and  call 
on  the  people  [who  were  sick  at  home]  and  find 
out  how  they  were  doing — and  if  somebody  felt 
badly  on  the  Job.  It  wasn't  so  much  to  take  care 
of  accidents  as  Just  having  a  resident  nurse. 
That's  what  it  amounted  to. 

Teiser:     Was  Mr.  Max  Schmidt  behind  this?  Was  this  his 
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Teiser:     sort  of  Idea? 

Wuthmann:   Oh,  I  think  so.  Yes,  basically  with  the 

paternalistic  feeling  that  he  had,  which  he 
demonstrated  to  his  own  personal  family,  I  think 
he  had  an  underlying  philosophy  that  he  wanted 
this;  since  people  were  at  work  a  great  portion 
of  their  life,  he  wanted  them  to  feel  that  they 
had  a  home  here — or  that  the  place  that  they 
worked  was  as  comfortable  as  possible  compared 
with  their  own  home.  And  they  would  provide  Just 
as  much  benefit  as  they  could.  Also,  they  did  as 
much  as  they  could  to  form  a  family  relationship, 
with  family  activities,  such  as  having  an  annual 
picnic.  Then  they  would  have  an  annual  Christmas 
box  that  was  always  given  to  the  employees  to  take 
home  from  the  company,  which  was  full  of  our 
goodies — dried  fruits,  a  bottle  of  wine,  canned 
goods  and  so  forth,  nuts  and  candies,  all  products 
of  our  customers.  This  was  an  expression  of  good 
cheer  and  happiness  at  Christmas  time.   It  brought 
family  and  company  together. 

At  our  annual  picnic,  with  the  children  and 
so  forth,  we  went  over  to  Neptune  Beach — many 
places — California  Park,  and  down  at  Linda  Vista. 
They  had  baseball  games  and  swimming  meets,  prizes 
for  the  kids,  sack  races — the  whole  works.  Then 
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Wuthmann:   there  was  the  Social  Society  within  the  company. 
As  I  said,  the  company  would  contribute  so 
much  and  the  employees  would  contribute  so 
much,  and  the  employees  would  manage.  This  was 
a  fund  to  take  care  of  such  things  as  sicknesses 
and  extended  leaves  of  absence.  Also  they  had 
social  activities:  entertainment,  parties,  dances, 
maybe  later  on  some  of  the  sporting  events — 
bowling,  golf  teams  and  so  forth.  All  came  under 
the  direction  of  the  Social  Society.  So  let's 
say  it  encompasses  a  rather  paternalistic  and 
friendly  atmosphere.  That's  probably  why  so  many 
people  worked  here  so  long.  Because  in  that  day  and 
age  a  lot  of  people  came  when  they  were  quite 
young — twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen.  I 
don't  know  what  the  youngest  was,  but  it  was 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  think.  But,  like  Herman 
Diedrichs,  I  know  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  when 
he  started  to  work.  But  we  did  have,  and  we'll 
never  have  again,  obviously,  many  men  who  completed 
fifty  years  of  service  with  the  company.   I  say 
many;  I  suppose  it  could  be  upwards  of  a  couple 
of  dozen,  twenty-five  or  thirty.  I  don't  know 
if  I  have  ax].ist  somewhere.  Actually  in  that 
book  fThe  Log  of  a  Cabin  Boy],  you  can  count  the 
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Wuthman:    number  of  years  at  that  date,  that  the  people 

had  worked  there,  and  many  of  them  continued  on. 

Teiser:     I  have  the  impression  that  there  were  a  number 
of  men  among  the  employees  who  were  friends  of 
your  grandfather.  Some  had  fallen  upon  ill 
times.  They  were  people  whom  he  knew,  whom  he 
brought  into  the  company,  who  turned  out  to  be 
perfectly  capable,  but  who  didn't  have  any 
knowledge  of  printing. 

Wuthmann:   This  could  well  be.  I  think  in  that  day  and  age 

it  was  [a  way  to  hire  people].  With  the  exception 
of,  probably,  those  that  came  from  Europe,  and 
were  trained,  the  craft  was  not  producing,  other 
than  by  sitting  on  the  bench  and  working  for 
twenty  years,  its  own  craftsmen.  There  Just 
wasn't  any  training. 

Teiser:     I  think  most  of  these  were  office  people. 

Wuthmann:   It  was  best,  in  the  case  of  the  office  people, 

to  just  Introduce  them  to  what  had  to  be  done  and 
let  them  learn  by  experience.  But,  yes,  bring 
them  in  if  you  are  acquainted  with  them  some 
other  way  and  if  they  have  integrity  and  are 
reliable  and  are  reasonably  intelligent,  this  is 
a  good  criteria,  I  suppose,  or  was  good  criteria. 
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Carl  Bahsskopff  and  Max  Schmidt 

Teiser:     Another  special  case  was  Mr.  Carl  Rahsskopff. 

Wuthmann:  He  was  an  Inventor.  He  lived  behind  him  [Max 
Schmidt].  He  lived  on  Sacramento  Street;  Mr. 
Bahsskopff  lived  on  Clay  Street. 

Teiser:     Their  wives  were  sisters? 

Wuthmann:   Sisters,  yes.  He  was  an  engineer,  so  he  must 
have  come  in  as  plant  engineer.  He  invented 
things.  I  don't  have  it  any  more — I  don't  know 
where  it  is — but  somewhere  along  the  way  we  had 
a  little  box.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  in  his 
home  or  where.  Presumably  this  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  telephone,  that  he  rigged  up.  Because  he 
was  an  electrical  engineer,  he  rigged  up  some 
thing  between  his  house  and  my  grandfather's 
house.  And  they  used  to  call  each  other  on  this 
thing.  So  they  just  didn't  get  around  to  inventing 
it,  I  guess,  and  Alexander  Graham  Bell  did  instead. 
3ut  presumably  this  was  a  forerunner  of  that. 

Teiser:     Mr.  Bahsskopff  is  in  lots  of  these  pictures  with 

a  little  hat  on.  But  there's  at  least  one  picture 
without  his  hat,  and  he  had  a  full  head  of  hair. 

Wuthmann:   Yes,  he  did,  that's  right. 

Teiser:     Do  you  remember  him? 
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Wuthmann:   Just  very  vaguely.   I  think  I  do.  I'm  not  sure 
because  there  were  so  many  people  around.  I 
don't  remember  when  he  died.  He  may  have  made 
more  of  an  impression  memorywise  than  actually 
he  did. 

Teiser:     You  have  tied  together  a  lot  of  matters  that 
other  company  members  I've  interviewed  have 
mentioned. 

Wuthmann:   I  hope  I  have.  This  is  the  way  I  remember  it. 
Some  of  it  I've  read  and  some  of  it  I've  known 
directly  from  him  [Max  Schmidt].  And  others  I've 
been  told  by  these  uncles,  and  I've  asked  them. 
I've  run  across  things. 

Interestingly — and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
interpret  it  completely  because  of  the  script 
writing — in  moving  things  around  here  a  year  or 
so  ago  (we  started  renovating  the  plant,  con 
solidating  the  two  companies  on  these  premises)  we 
found  some  items  in  the  safe.  I  found  some 
property  in  there  that  actually  belonged  to  my 
grandfather.   In  fact,  I  found  their  rings,  my 
grandmother's  and  my  grandfather's  wedding  rings. 
Ke  must've  taken  them  off  after  she  died  and  put 
them  in  an  envelope,  put  them  away  in  a  vault. 
There  were  other  things,  but  more  interesting  was 
his  log,  his  ship's  log. 


Teiser:     Oh,  do  you  have  It? 

Wuthmann:   Yes.  Prom  his  early  days,  even  prior  to  his 

trip  here  I  can  trace  some  of  the  trips  he  made 
out  of  Hamburg  and  up  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
around  Englend  and  down  to  Spain.  Then  subse 
quently  his  trip  over  here.  You  can  tell  by  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  as  he's  moving  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  number  of  days,  a  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  days. 

Teiser:     Is  it  in  English  or  in  German? 

Wuthmann:   It's  in  German.  I  haven't  read  it  all.  But  I 
can  tell  the  condition  of  the  weather  and  his 
remarks.  But  the  old  German  script  is  difficult 
to  read. 

He  would  be  a  hundred  and  seventeen  years 
old;  he  was  born  in  1850.  It  [the  log]  wouldn't 
be  quite  that  old.  I've  forgotten  when  he  did 
start  it,  but  it  would  be  over  a  hundred  years 
old.  He  came  here  in,  I  think,  1868.  But  this 
goes  to  his  earlier  sailing  days,  too.  The 
printed  book  there,  The  Log  of  a  Cabin  Boy,  I 
don't  think  the  man  who  did  that  ever  saw  this 
log.  I  had  never  heard  reference  to  it  at  all, 
even  in  his  talk  with  me.  He'd  tell  me  stories. 
I  don't  know  if  he  even  remembered  it.  After  he'd 
been  gone  thirty  years  it  just  turned  up. 
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Company  Directors  and  Shareholders 

Teiser:     In  one  of  the  albums  there  was  a  photograph  of 

the  board  of  directors  of  1909 •  And  on  it  were 

some  people  outside  of  the  company,  Mr.  W.H. 

Chiekering;.  Was  he  the  attorney  for  the  company? 
Wuthmann:   flight,  Chiekering,  Gregory,  who  were  the  attorneys, 

still  are  a  law  firm  here  in  San  Francisco.  And 

there  was  [J.  K.]  Moffitt  with  the  bank. 
Teiser:     He  was  on  the  board  representing  the  bank? 
Wuthmann:   Yes,  Crocker  Citizens  Bank.*  And  I.  L.  Borden, 

I  believe. 

Teiser:     Whom  was  he  representing? 
Wuthmann:   I've  forgotten. 

Teiser:     Were  any  of  the  can  companies  represented? 
Wuthmann:   No. 

Teiser:     Did  you  have  any  of  the  canners  represented? 
Wuthmann:   I  don't  believe  so,  no.  No,  they  have  not  had 

any  one  group. 

Teiser:     There  was  someone  in  a  paint  company? 
Wuthmann:   Oh!   Bass-Hueter  Paint,  Hueter  by  name.  Yes,  his 

father  [E.L.  Hueter]  originally  was  on  [the  board]. 

Subsequently,  Ernest  Hueter.  They  were  in  paints 

and  varnishes. 

*Then  The  Crocker  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 
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Was  he  there  because  they  were  customers  or 

because  they  were  associates? 

No,  they  were  friends.  I  think  he  was  an 

investor,  too. 

That  brings  up  the  capitalization  of  the  company. 

I  gather  that  it  was  incorporated  fairly  early. 

Yes. 

But  the  stock  was  quite  closely  held,  was  it? 

Yes.   It  was  always  closely  held:   it  was  primarily 

family  and  those  that  he  [Max  Schmidt]  could 

interest,  to  help  capitalize  it  initially.  I 

think  the  [factory]  land  owner  became  one,  and 

several  of  the  earlier  employees  became  original 

investors. 

Who  was  the  land  owner? 

Thompson,  Pierce  Thompson.   I  think  there's  a 

relative  of  his  living  in  Santa  Rosa  now.  He 

still  has  some  shares  of  stock  in  his  possession. 

You  mean  the  onwer  of  this  piece  of  land? 

Of  this  piece  of  property,  yes. 

This  was  where  the  Donahue  house  was. 

I  guess  Pierce  Thompson  bought  it  and  put  up  a 

building,  as  a  developer,  and  then  leased  it. 

But,  anyway,  he  was  the  first  landlord.   I  guess 

after  a  while  they  were  able  to  buy  it  from  him. 
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Teiser:     There  were  other  shareholders? 
Wuthmann:   And  outside  interests.  I  ran  across  some  old, 

old  stock  certificates  of  people  like  S.  S. 

Kauffman,  who  became  [president  of]  H.  S.  Crocker, 

He  had  an  Interest.  Traung  had  an  interest.   I 

ran  across  a  book  that  read  off  a  lot  of  them. 

It  was  spread  around.  People  in  the  industry 

bought  shares,  but  not  big  lots. 
Teiser:     You  mean  people  who  were  even  then  in  rival 

companies? 
Wuthmann:    They  weren't  in  rival  companies  at  that  time. 

In  some  oases  they  were,  perhaps,  employees  here, 

or  just  associated  in  some  way.  Actually,  at  the 

time  we  consolidated  with  Stecher  we  still  had 

only  around  300  shareholders. 
Teiser:     Is  that  right!   Do  you  know  what  the  original 

capitalization  of  it  was  when  it  was  first 

incorporated? 
Wuthmann:   No. 
Teiser:     The  incorporation  papers  probably  would  be  in 

the  state  archives.  Who  were  the  original 

incorporat ors  ? 

Wuthmann:    I  don't  believe  I've  seen  that. 
Teiser:     Probably  all  the  papers  that  belonged  to  the 

company  were  burned. 


Wuthmann:   tfell,  yes.   I  found  some  that  weren't  burned. 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  have  the  original  ones.   I 
found  a  bunch  of  stock  and  one  thing  and  another 
when  we  were  doing  some  moving  around  here.  A 
lot  of  them  were  burned. 

Teiser:     Of  the  three  hundred  shareholders,  about  what 
percentage  were  family  members? 

Wuthmann:   I  figured  it  out  one  time  or  another.  At  a 

given  time,  four  or  five  years  ago — I've  forgotten 
which  way  it  ran — but  let  us  say  it  this  way:   the 
number  of  family  members  who  were  shareholders 
was — I  don't  remember  exactly — maybe  it  was  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent.  However,  they  held  in 
excess  of  fifty  per  cent  [of  the  stock].  The 
rest  was  spread  around  through  the  employees  and 
then  miscellaneous  outside  people. 

Teiser:     Were  the  employees  allowed  to  buy  small  amounts  of 
shares  regularly? 

Wuthmann:    les. 

Teiser:     Was  there  a  plan  set  up  for  them? 

Wuthmann:   Yes.  There  was,  some  time  ago.  I  don't  know 

how  it  worked,  but  some  time  in  the  earlier  days, 
when  there  was  capitalized  stock  or  it  had  been 
unissued,  they  made  arrangements  so  they  could 
buy  it  in  small  lots  with  a  savings  plan  or  a 


Wuthmann:   payroll  plan.  So  there  was  some  incentive 

there.  They  were  apparently  trying  to  sell  some 
of  the  shares  in  the  early  days.  They  tell  me 
that's  how  people  got  them. 


The  Company  and  the  Industry  in  Recent  Years 

Teiser:     Can  you  characterize  your  general  function  with 
the  company? 

Wuthmann:   I've  done  a  lot  of  things.  But  after  feeling 
that  I  would  be  interested  in  this  field,  this 
company — certainly  the  graphic  arts  field  as  it 
is  now  broadly  called — graphics,  graphic  communi 
cations,  is  getting  to  be  broader  and  broader. 
This  was  in  the  'thirties.  In  going  to  school  I 
took  chemical  engineering.  I  had  some  bent  for 
photography  but  I  took  chemical  engineering  in 
school.  Then  I  left  school  and  went  to  New  York 
to  Lithographic  Technical  School  for  a  summer, 
just  to  get  exposure,  although  I  had  worked  here 
a  previous  school  summer  just  to  get  introduced. 
When  I  finished  that  I  came  back  here  and  started 
right  in  in  the  factory — on  the  bench,  so  to  speak, 
cleaning  up  and  washing  bottles  and  the  rest. 
But  actually  I  moved  into  camera  work  and  plate 
naking  work  and  learning  something  of  actually 
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Wuthmann:   what  does  happen  over  there  [in  the  plant]:   color 
separation  and  the  rest.  Then  I  came  along  and 
became  assistant  to  my  uncle,  German  Max  Schmidt, 
who  was  platemaklng  superintendent.   I  worked 
with  him  and  okayed  color  sheets,  took  that 
responsibility  of  plate  making.  Then  later  followed 
up  into  general  management  with  research  and 
organization,  which  was  a  combination  of  developing 
new  ideas  and  processes  and  process  application; 
improvement  of  quality;  and  corporate  organization, 
job  description,  things  of  this  nature. 

Then  I  became  an  officer  and  took  on  more 
management  responsibilities.  Then,  Just  about 
that  time,  I  took  on  the  responsibility  of 
Honolulu,  about  '60  or  *6l.  Then  we  went  on  to 
this  other  merger  over  there.  I  went  over  there 
[to  Honolulu]  for  a  time,  but  I  didn't  move  my 
whole  family  over  there.  Then  I  became  executive 
vice-president  here,  after  we  had  our  problems. 
We  had  a  problem,  a  proxy  fight,  because  of  the 
differences  of  opinion  of  management  and  the 
family  and  the  board — I  mean  the  board  of  directors 
itself,  which  was  a  composition  of  family  and 
outside  members  at  the  time.  As  a  consequence, 
we  ended  up  with  a  proxy  fight.   We  wanted  to  make 


Wuthmann:   a  move  and  the  older  management  didn't  want  to 

move  out  yet  [and  let  us  make  the  move],  so  this 
is  what  happened.  Then,  after  that  we  brought  in 
a  man  [as  executive  head  of  the  company]  who  was 
unsuccessful.  Then  we,  the  shareholders,  felt 
the  strongest  thing  to  do  was  to  complete  the 
consolidation  with  Stecher-Traung,  which  was  con 
summated  in  1966.  However,  we  had  talked  with 
them  four  or  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  I 
definitely  felt  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do 
because  I  saw  that  this  was  the  proper  consolida 
tion.  It  was  Just  a  strong  difference  of  opinion 
that  prevented,  it.  Ultimately  it  ended  up  with  a 
proxy  fight.   That's  what  happens — perhaps  by  the 
third  generation  and  the  mixture  of  some  outside 
board  people  feeling  that  it  should  become  more 
dynamic,  and  move  in  some  positive  direction. 

My  own  opinion,  analyzing  our  industry,  is 
that  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  small  printers 
in  every  city  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  needs 
of  small  companies,  small  services,  such  as 
letterheads,  tax  bills,  this  form,  and  that  form. 
There'll  always  be  that  need.  And  these  companies 
can  grow  up  to,  oh,  maybe  a  million,  two  million 
in  sales.  This  is  large  enough  because  if  they 


Wuthmann:   start  to  get  much  larger,  then  they  have  the 
competition  of  the  large  companies.  Then  the 
buying  powers  and  all  the  rest  dictate  that 
either  they  get  that  much  larger  to  be  able  to 
"buy  more  economically  to  compete  with  the  larger 
company,  or  they'd  better  back  off.  We'd  gotten 
up  to  ten  times  that  in  sales.  This  is  when  you 
start  bumping  heads  with  the  large  companies, 
that  are  maybe  three,  four,  or  five  times  that 
in  sales. 

Teiser:     Who  are  the  "large  guys"  now? 

Wuthmann:   Nationally  we  certainly  rank  with  them.  In  our 
similar  categories,  they  vary  a  little  bit. 
Diamond  National  is  another  one.  We're  probably 
one  of  the  largest  independents,  if  you'll  call 
it  that  way.   Diamond  National  is  listed  on  the 
Mew  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  they  have  pulp  mills 
and  paper  mills  in  New  England.  But  we're  still, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  independent  so  to 
speak.  So  we  conceivably  are  one  of  the  largest 
in  that  respect.  There  are  others  that  are 
similarly  large.  H.  R.  Donnelly;  they're  out  of 
Chicago.   International  Paper  has  a  division 
called  Lord  Baltimore  Press;  they  have  plants 
nationally.  Others  are  specialized  in  different 


Wuthmann:   fields.  Phillips  &  Van  Orden,  which  is  here, 
is  part  of  Arcata  now,  and  they  have  [several] 
plants  nationally.  But  they  specialize  in 
telephone  books  and  directories  of  that  sort. 

But  to  compete  with  these  people,  you  have 
to  get  Dip;.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  the  big 
guys  who  are  going  to  service,  nationally,  all 
accounts  and  all  commodities;  and  then  the  little 
companies  will  Just  service  every  small  town. 
'There  will  always  be  small  printers.  But  you  can 
only  grow  so  far,  then  you  have  to  decide  this  is 
where  you  are  going  to  stay.  Or  you're  going  to 
merge  with  somebody  and  grow.  Carlisle  was  one 
that  merged  with  Litton  Industries.  Mr. 
Burlington  Carlisle  had  a  lot  of  political  con 
tacts  and  made  [printed]  a  lot  of  ballots  and 
everything  else  for  the  state  and  the  county.  But 
he  came  up  to  a  point — he  was  second  generation 
I  guess — he  was  the  president.  He  had  to  buy  big 
equipment,  as  we  all  do,  to  meet  the  competition. 
With  the  purchase  of  big  equipment  your  capital 
outlay  is  great.  And  he  didn't  like  a  continued 
burden  of  debt,  which  none  of  us  do,  to  a  great 
extent.  In  time  it's  paid  off  but  it's  a  long 
haul.  Well,  getting  some  liquidity  in  the  assets 
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Wuthmann:   is  through  merger.  This  is  the  way  that  I  see 
that  it  happens. 

It  solved  our  problems  to  that  extent.   I 
mean  those  problems  that  existed  to  that  extent. 
It  was  the  fact  that  we  had  by  this  time  the 
third  generation,  and  in  some  cases  the  fourth 
generation  starting,  some  of  which  did  not  have 
interest  in  the  company;  but  [the  stock]  not 
being  easily  sold,  presented  problems  for  people 
that  weren't  interested  and  who  wanted  to  divest 
themselves — which  is  very  common  in  small  companies, 
Let's  take  what  Haywood  Hunt  did  with  his  company 
as  an  example.  He  Just  dissolved  it. 
Teiser:     He  has  one  man,  himself. 
Wuthmann:   And  when  he  passes  away  it'll  go.  And  others, 

Charlie  Wood  is  an  example,  who  worked  here,  went 
on,  made  himself  up  a  nice  little  company,  had 
no  son,  no  daughter,  no  relative  except  his  wife. 
He  felt,  "I  have  certain  assets,  I've  got  a  going 
concern  today.   If  I  died  tomorrow  I'd  have 
nothing  except  junk.  My  wife  can't  run  it."  It 
worked  out  for  him,  having  joined  us,  and  then 
subsequently  joining  Stecher-Traung-Schmidt  in 
turn.  He  has  share  ownerships  for  his  wife  in 
liquid  stock.   This  is  ultimately  what,  I  think, 
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Wuthmann:   happens  to  a.  lot  of  people.  They  have  to  find 
someone  to  merge  with  unless  they  have  a  way  to 
perpetuate  their  company. 

Teiser:     Your  company  is  a  very  interesting  transition 

from  a  one-man  company  to  a  national  corporation. 

Wuthmann:   It  is.  And  we  are  fortunate,  I  think,  that  it  is 
going  to  work  well.  It  is  working  well.  As  far 
as  our  corporate  entity  is  concerned,  that  which 
he  [Max  Schmidt]  stood  for  and  the  quality  level 
which  he  established  and  the  image  that  the  Schmidt 
name  had  nationally,  was  an  important  part  in 
forming  Stecher-Traung-Schmidt. 

Teiser:     Let  me  ask,  what  is  your  formal  title  with  the 
company  now? 

Wuthmann:   My  formal  title  is  Manager,  Sales,  of  the  Poster 

and  the  Magnetic  division.  In  other  words,  I  have 
now  gone  from  full  management  to  selling.  We  have 
outdoor  posters,  indoor  posters,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  two  commodities  that  they  [Stecher-Traung] 
were  unfaniliar  with  as  far  as  the  selling  was 
concerned,  and.  we  had  the  productivity.  So  my 
responsibility  is  promotion  of  these  product  lines. 

Teiser:  I  suppose  the  consolidation  gave  all  of  those  of 
you  who  had  specific  knowledge  a  chance  to  exert 
it  in  individual  areas. 
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Wuthmann:   Right.  With  the  company  being  this  much  bigger, 
we  can  keep  growing  with  the  management  as  a 
r>art  of  the  team. 
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Stewart  Norris  was  born  in  1912  in  Honolulu,  the 
son  of  Mildred  Lewis  Morris  and  Robert  Stewart  Norris,  a 
sugar  technologist.   'The  family  moved  to  the  mainland  in  1918, 
and  Mr.  Morris  grew  up  in  Northern  California.   After  attending 
Antioch  College,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  with  a  degree  in  chemical  engineering.  He  went  to 
work  as  a  chemist  for  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  in  19^-1,  the 
same  year  he  was  married  to  Barbara  Schmidt,  a  great-niece  of 
the  conpany's  founder,  Max  Schmidt.  As  he  recounts  in  this 
interview,  several  years  later  he  went  to  work  in  the  "factory 
office"  under  Ben  Schmidt,  who  was  in  charge  of  production. 
Upon  Ben  Schmidt's  retirement  in  1959 »  Mr.  Norris  succeeded 
him  as  "factory  manager."  He  remained  in  production  manage 
ment  through  the  years  prior  to  the  merger  with  Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph  Company,  and  he  here  describes  analytically  the 
events  of  that  critical  period. 

The  interview  was  held  on  July  11,  1968,  in  Mr. 
Norris1  office  at  Steoher-Traung-Schmidt  Corporation,  in 
which  he  holds  the  position  of  assistant  production  manager. 
Mr.  Norris  had  gathered  material  to  refresh  his  memory  and 
spoke  carefully  and  thoughtfully.   There  was  little  editing 
of  the  trans oript,  but  Mr.  Norris  added  some  data.  He  also 
deposited  some  related  material  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 


STEWART  NORRIS 

Early  Years1.  With  the  Company 

Norris:   I  was  born  in  Honolulu  on  June  15 »  1912.  I  came 

with  my  family  to  California  in  1918.  I  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in 
chemical  engineering  in  19*4-0,  worked  for  the  Union 
Oil  Company  for  a  year  in  sales  and  then  came  with 
the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  in  December  of  19^1 » 
as  an  assistant  chemist.   We  had  a  chemistry 
department  then  that  was  usually  quite  important  in 
the  printing  industry.   We  had  a  r>lant  chemist  and 
I  worked  as  second  man  to  Andy  George.  This  was  in 
the  penthouse  of  the  Tower  Building. 

Andy  George  left  our  company  later  and  I  was 
given  the  Job,  or  I  assumed  the  job,  of  plant 
chemist.  This  expanded  to  what  we  called  our 
technical  department,  which  included  several  young 
en?:ineers.  And  then  we  mutually  decided  that  this 
was  too  much  ivory  tower,  that  what  we  needed  was 
reduction  tc  practice  type  of  work  rather  than  the 
research  tyje  of  work  we  were  doing,  so  we  brought 
all  of  this  effort,  along  with  me,  down  to  earth, 
and  we  went  out  into  the  departments.  This  meant 
that  we  asked  each  foreman  and  each  supervisor  to  do 
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Norris:   this  sort  of  thinking  and  gave  them  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  other  people  in  the  industry.  Because 
we  have  a  Lithographic  Technical  Foundation  in  the 
industry  that  does  the  other  research. 

Teiser:   What  was  the  period  of  your  technical  research? 
How  many  years? 

Norris:   With  this  company? 

Teiser:   Yes. 

Norris:  This  was  from  1941,  which  was  interrupted  by  three 
years  in  the  Navy,  then  back  in  19^5 >  and  I  worked 
in  that  department  until  1950 • 

Teiser:   The  research  was  on  basic  techniques? 

Norris:   Process  research  primarily;  plate-making,  press 

operations,  finishing,  customer  complaints,  anything 
that  was  of  a  technical  nature.  This  was  very 
common  in  the  printing  industry  at  that  time.  Each 
plant  had  a  chemist  and  we  developed  it  more  into 
a  technical  department. 

Teiser:   Does  that  tie  in  with  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  tradition  of  secrecy  within  the  lithographic 
industry?  Or  had  that  passed  by  the  time  you  came 
into  it? 

Norris:   I  think  it  was  just  passing,  actually.  At  that  time 
what  was  then  the  Lithographic  Technical  Foundation 
was  just  gaining  strength.  It  had  been  operating 
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Norris:   for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  was  Just  beginning 
to  be  accepted.  And  the  secretiveness  of  the 
printing  industry  was  beginning  to  dissolve.  This 
is  actually  what  happened  within  our  company.  We 
had  a  sort  of  secret  department  in  a  sense,  and 
we  would  bring  the  finished  thinking  in  to  a  fore 
man,  and  it  wasn't  very  effective  as  far  as  we 
could  see.  So  we  did  the  same  thing  within  our 
company  that  the  industry  was  doing.  We  had  a 
technical  foundation  and  then  we  worked  closer  to 
the  product  with  the  information  we  had.  So  that 
was  a  real  change. 

My  background  had  been  engineering,  which  is  a 
little  stilted.  I  needed  more  training  if  I  were 
to  do  a  job  in  both  the  planning  of  work  and  the 
handling  of  people.  So  I  was  moved  on  into  the 
factory  office.  We  did  this  one  Saturday — moved 
every  desk  back  a  foot,  two  feet,  three  feet,  and 
so  forth — and  moved  my  desk  just  inside  the  door. 
And  everybody  noticed  it  on  Monday  morning,  I'll 
say  that. 

Teiser:   Who  was  in  charge  of  the  factory  office? 
Norris:   Mr.  Ben  Schmidt.  He  was  a  plant  superintendent 
in  the  old  sense.  He  ran  the  plant  with  a  good 
taut  fist.   He  did  the  actual  scheduling.  He 
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Norris:   scheduled  the  plant.  He  wrote  out  the  schedule 
and  he  carried  it  around  in  his  pocket.  Years 
later  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  this  schedule  that  he 
carried  around  In  his  pocket.  No  one  else  looked 
at  it  at  one  time.  This  was  kept  by  the  plant 
superintendent . 

I  was  just  a  runner.  I  moved  into  the  factory 
office  and  I  learned  something  of  the  planning,  the 
labels  and  cartons  and  other  types  of  work  we  did. 
Then  I  startled  working,  more  with  Norman  Hamilton, 
who  was  assisting  Ben  Schmidt,  and  then  with  Mr. 
Ben  Schmidt  himself.   Then  Ben  took  his  vacation, 
and  I  think  this  time  it  was  an  unusually  long 
vacation  for  hia.  It  was  three  weeks.  He  left  the 
scheduling  of  the  plant,  which  really  was  the  whole 
control — very  few  people  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  other  than  Ben  Schmidt — he  left  this  to  Norman 
Hamilton.  And  about  two  days  after  Ben's  vacation 
started,  Norman  Hamilton  had  a  heart  attack  and  I 
suddenly  had  the  scheduling.  And  it  scared  the  devil 
out  of  me  because  I'd  never  really  done  it.   I'd 
watched  it  done,  and  so  I  had  a  pretty  uncomfortable 
week  or  so  end  then  I  sort  of  got  the  hang.   But, 
to  his  credit,  Mr.  Ben  Schmidt  then  let  me  do  the 
scheduling.  Whether  or  not  this  helped  the  company 
I  don't  know,  but  at  least  he  delegated  for  the  first 
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Norris:  time  this  operation.  And  I  scheduled  then  for 
the  whole  plant  as  long  as  Mr.  Ben  Schmidt  was 
here. 

Teiser:   What  year  was  iv  that  you  started? 
Norris:   This  should  have  been  about  1953  that  I  started 
scheduling.  Mr.  Ben  Schmidt,  I  believe,  retired 
about  195?  or  1958  or  '59 — in  through  there. 

When  he  retired  he  had  the  title  of  "factory 
manager.11  We  gussied  up  his  title  a  little.  He'd 
been  known  as  a  superintendent  for  years.   But 
actually  he  became  a  factory  manager  because  of  the 
size  of  the  place.  So  we  Just  changed  the  title  to 
that.  I  had  the  title  of  assistant  factory  manager 
and  I  was  his  runner,  in  effect.  And  when  he 
retired  I  was  given  the  position  of  factory  manager, 


Factors  in  the  Decline  of  Company  Sales 

Norris:        The  first  major  problem  we  had  was  the  litho 
graphic  strike  of  1959,  that  ran  into  1960--from 
October,  for  ten  weeks.  Then  we  operated  fairly 
smoothly  and  we  got  fairly  well  back  on  our  feet 
production-wise  from  that  point  on.  This  [the 
strike]  was  a  real  blow  to  our  company,  primarily 
because  we  had  only  one  plant  in  the  United  States, 
We  had  a  plant  in  Honolulu.  Other  competitors 
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Norris:   including  Steeher-Traung  and  the  H.S.  Crocker 
Company  had  plants  across  the  country  and  they 
were  able  to  shift  work  to  their  other  plants,  and 
we  weren't.   Consequently,  we  had  much  more  of  a 
problem  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  our  customers 
during  that  strike  than  many  of  our  competitors. 
It  took  us  longer  to  get  back  into  operation. 

Teiser:   Did  you  actually  shift  some  work  to  Honolulu? 

Norris:   No.   The  reason  for  that  was  we  had  a  heavy  schedule 
in  Honolulu  and  they  really  didn't  have  the  equipment 
that  we  needed  for  handling  the  material  here.  What 
we  did  was — all  of  us  would  actually  take  work  into 
other  operating  areas.  We  went  back  to  Cincinnati 
to  the  Strowbridge  Company  at  that  time,  we  went 
to  Southern  California  to  Western  and  to  other 
companies.  We  had  full  label  forms  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  we  brought  them  back  here 
and  varnished  them  here  and  finished  them  here. 

Teiser:   Were  the  varnishing  and  finishing  department  people 
not  out  on  strike? 

Norris:   No,  they  were  all  out  on  strike.  We  had  some  book 
binders  who  broke  the  strike  in  effect,  stayed 
with  us  and  worked.  We  had  supervisors  here,  and 
we  had  us  white  collar  people  who  suddenly  were 
doing  everything  else.  Actually,  the  man  who 
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Norris:   became  our  printing  superintendent,  Bob  Schmld, 
and  I  ran  the  varnisher.   I  was  the  operator  and 
he  was  the  feeder.  Bob  Schmid,  who  spelled  his 
name  without  a  t_,  was  a  very  good  friend  but  not 
a  relative  of  the  Schmidts. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  sized  piece  of  equipment, 
this  Christensen  varnisher.  It  normally  requires 
three  people,  but  Bob  and  I  ran  it  alone  because 
we  had  other  people  doing  so  much  other  work. 
Although  I  was  the  operator  and  he  was  the  feeder, 
the  feeder  was  the  guy  that  really  did  the  work. 
We  traded  off  a  little,  but  thank  the  Lord  for  Bob 
Schmidt  He  had  been  a  pressman,  a  lithographic 
pressman,  and  he  had  fingers  and  a  head  for  this 
sort  of  thing.  If  I  had  to  feed  we  wouldn't  have 
gotten  many  sheets  through,  but  Bob  Schmid  was  the 
feeder. 

Teiseri   You  don't  mean  there  was  no  automatic  feeder  on  it? 
Norris J   There's  what's  called  a  low  level  stream  feeder 

that  you  have  to  keep  rolling  up  sheets  and  feeding 
into,  and  it's  quite  a  Job.  I  learned  to  do  this 
later  and  I  got  so  that  I  was  pretty  good  at  it. 
But  if  I'd  had  to  start,  we'd  have  had  no  sheets. 
At  any  rate,  we  got  through  the  strike  in  this 
fashion.  But  we  didn't  do  very  well.  We  had  a 
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Morris:   very  poor  I960. 

The  strike  ended  on  February  1,  I960  [referring 
to  notes].  Later  that  year  we  arranged  the  sale 
of  our  corrugated  plant,  that  had  been  in  operation 
for  many  years,  to  the  Boise-Cascade  Corporation. 
This  was  planned  in  I960  and  actually  the  transfer 
was  made  in  November  of  I960.  This  was  quite  a 
large  portion  of  our  total  sales.  It  amounted  to 
about  two  million  dollars,  which  was  about  twenty 
percent  of  our  total  sales. 

Teiser:   How  did  you  happen  to  decide  to  do  that? 

Norris:   We  decided  to  sell  our  corrugating  operation  because 
we  were  only  converters.  We  had  to  buy  the  liner 
and  the  corrugating  medium.  And  the  mills,  prior 
to  this,  had  raised  the  price  to  the  point  to  freeze 
out  the  converters.  This  was  why  we  changed.  Our 
profit  picture  had  dropped  'way,1  way  down. 

Teiser:   And  Boise-Cascade  is  a  converter,  is  it  not? 

Norris:   It's  a  mill  and  a  converter.  In  other  words,  they 
have  the  whole  ball  of  wax  and  we  were  Just  being 
frozen  out.  We  didn't  have  a  very  efficient 
operation  that  would  weather  this  sort  of  a  situation, 
either.  We  had  a  corrugating  plant  in  a  multi-story 
building,  and  the  newer  plants  are  on  single  floors 
and  are  very  fast  operations. 
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Teiser:   How  long  had  the  corrugating  plant  been  in  there? 
For  many  years? 

Norrls:   The  corrugated  plant  had  "been  in  there  since  that 
building  was  built;  in  fact,  it  was  called  the 
Corrugated  Building  and  that,  I  believe,  was  about 
1927. 

Teiser:   That's  plant  Number  Two? 

Norris:   That's  correct.  It  had  been  a  very  good  operation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  supporting 
profit  had  come  from  that  corrugating  operation, 
until  this  change  in  policy  by  the  mills. 

Teiser:   You  made  boxes  and  printed  them  did  you? 

Norris:   Right.  We  made  shipping  oases,  printed  them,  and 
glued  them,  and  stapled  them,  and  so  on. 

Teiser:   Did  you  use  rubber  plates  at  that  time? 

Norris:   Yes,  we  had  printer-Blotter  finishing  equipment 
that  printed  from  rubber  plates;  that's  correct. 

We  also  had  a  specialty  corrugated  operation 
that  was  quite  elaborate.  We  had  a  four-color 
press.   It  was  actually  two  two-color  old  Hoopers 
connected  up  to  print  four  colors  in  tandem.  We 
printed  elaborate  display  stands  for  supermarkets 
and  some  pretty  close  register  work.  It  was 
amazing  what  could  be  done  with  those  old  presses. 
And  this  was  a  good  part  of  our  corrugated  operation. 
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Norris:   It  was  a  profitable  part.  At  any  rate  we  sold  to 
Boise-Cascade  and  we  lost  a  good  part  of  our  total 
sales  volume  plus  the  use  of  a  good  part  of  our 
plant.   Our  total  plant  is  about  500,000  square 
feet,  and  we  suddenly  vacated  a  hundred  and  some 
odd  thousand  square  feet. 

Teiser:   You  mean  you  vacated  that  whole  building? 

Norris:   Just  two  floors  of  that  building  and  part  of  the 
G.  E.  Building. 

Teiser:   Did  you  lease  it? 

Norris:   No.   This  was  one  of  our  problems.  We  had  decided 
prior  to  selling  the  corrugating  operation  that  we 
had  to  grow  in  some  other  direction.  But  we  never 
did.  We  were  never  able  to  regain  the  two  million 
dollars  of  sales.  We  tried  this  in  labels  and  in 
cartons  and  partly  in  point-of-sale  advertising. 
But  we  never  got  back  to  the  point  of  ten  million 
dollars  of  gross  sales.  That  was  I960. 

Then  along  the  same  lines,  as  far  as  product 
is  concerned — this  was  an  internal  manufacturing 
sale — we  had  a  paper  coating  plant  on  the  second 
floor  of  this  same  building,  Number  Two,  and  we 
coated  and  calendared  and  sheeted  and  inspected 
all  of  the  coated  paper  that  we  used  in  our 
printing  operations  in  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu. 


Norris:   We  discontinued  that  operation  in  1963.  This 
meant  another  good  slice  of  our  manufacturing 
effort  and  another  good  part  of  our  space  was 
eliminated.  We  actually  never  replaced  that  with 
more  operation.  At  that  same  time  we  lost  other 
products.  We  used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  fish 
label  business  and  this  went  to  gravure  on  foil. 
This  was  for  companies  like  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food 
Company.   I  would  say  that  was  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  work. 

Teiser:   Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  go  into  gravure? 

Norris:   We  considered  it  at  one  time  but  we  never  followed 
through.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  some  pretty 
complete  proposals  on  gravure  equipment.  We  were 
thinking  more  in  the  direction  of  web  offset,  which 
was  beginning  to  really  grow  at  that  time.  So, 
consequently,  our  gross  sales  were  just  going  down. 
At  one  time  we  were  sitting  at  ten  million  and 
going  for  fifteen.  We  had  a  sales  meeting  in  1958 
say,  or  '57>  where  we  were  pretty  well  set  on  going 
to  fifteen  million,  and  we  Just  never  quite  made 
it.  I  think  that  was  our  major  problem. 
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Internal  Changes 

Norris:   Going  along  with  the  chronology  of  events  here, 

we  were  becoming  disturbed  with  our  situation  and 
with  our  management  and  there  were  two  heirs 
apparent,  you  might  say:   Morton  Schmidt  who  was 
the  son  of  the  president,  Mr.  Richard  Schmidt,  Jr., 
and  then  Lorry,  Lorenz  Schmidt,  who  was  Carl's  son. 
While  he  was  still  alive  Mr.  Richard  Schmidt,  Jr. 
had  made,  with  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  board  of  directors,  a  move  to  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Mr.  Carl  Schmidt  became  president.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  shifting  in  some  of  the 
feeling  of  the  internal  operating  people  from 
accepting  Morton  Schmidt  as  the  next  president  to 
accepting  Lorenz  Schmidt  as  the  next  president. 
But  there  wasn't  very  much  thinking  of  anyone  else 
as  a  possible  president.   It  was  either  one  or  the 
other.   Then  quite  a  number  of  the  younger  operating 
men  got  together  and  decided  that  they  would  make 
quite  a  point  of  backing  Lorenz  Schmidt  and  Carl 
Schmidt.  There  was  a  sort  of  faction  there  within 
the  company. 

Teiser:   These  were  non-family  members? 

Norris:   Yes. 

Teiser:   But  were  they  people  who  held  stock  in  the  company, 
too? 
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Norris:   Not  heavily.   It  was  mostly  just  operating  people. 
Then,  at  that  time,  we  were  also  concerned  with 
our  ability  to  run  this  company.   I'm  talking  about 
everyone.  There  was  a  growing  need  and  use  of 
management  consultants.  And  a  number  of  us  took 
courses  with  Louis  Allen,  I  think  a  dozen  of  us 
took  these  courses.  We  decided  that  this  wasn't 
the  answer,  that  we  actually  had  to  get  a  consulting 
firm  in  this  company  to  review  our  operation.  I 
say  we  decided  this — we  suggested  this,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  our  top  management. 
Teiser:   You're  saying  "we"  as  the  group  that  was  back  of 

Lorenz  Schmidt. 

Norris:   Right.  And  Morton  Schmidt  went  along  with  this. 
He  accepted  it.   It  was  the  thing  to  do.  We  had 
some  discussion  with  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton.  They 
didn't  do  much  of  a  Job  for  us;  I  mean,  they  weren't 
allowed  to  do  much  of  a  job  for  us.  We  didn't 
retain  them.   Then  we  went  to  McKenzie  and  Company 
and  they  did  a  survey  that  was  partly  top  management, 
but  mainly  manufacturing — planning  and  manufacturing. 
From  their  survey  it  was  decided  to  split  the 
effort  of  this  company  into  three  divisions  within 
this  plant— one  woiald  be  sales,  the  other  would  be 
production  planning,  and  the  other  would  be  pure 
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Norris:  manufacturing.  I  personally  think  we  lost  control, 
we  lost  the  balance  between  sales  and  manufacturing 
when  we  did  this. 

Teiser:   What  was  the  function  of  planning? 

Norris:   Planning  was  supposed  to  be  the  communication  effort 
between  sales  and  pure  manufacturing.  But,  unfor 
tunately,  it  reported  directly  to  the  general  manager, 
along  with  sales  manager  and  the  manufacturing 
manager;  they  were  at  the  same  level.  What  actually 
happened  was  that  the  man  put  in  charge  of  planning 
in  a  sense  was  a  sort  of  junior  general  manager. 
He  really  outranked  the  sales  manager  and  the 
factory  manager,  and  there  was  too  much  control,  I 
think,  from  this  area. 

Teiser:   Who  were  the  people  in  these  various  positions? 

Norris:   Jim  Adams  at  one  time  was  in  this  job  and  then 

Warren  Marshall  was  in  this  job.  These  are  very 
capable  men. 

Teiser:   This  was  planning? 

Norris:   Right. 

Teiser:   And  who  held  the  other  positions? 

Norris:   At  that  time  Ken  Verling  was  the  general  sales 

manager,  and  I  was  the  factory  manager.  This  is 
the  way  it  was  [showing  a  chart  in  a  pamphlet 
titled  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company.  Organization 
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Norris:   Chart  -  January  1962*3*  This  is  the  organizational 
set-up.  Lorenz  Schmidt  was  president.  At  this 
time  Pat  Cloud,  Marion  D.  Cloud,  who  was  in  our 
Chicago  office,  was  made  vice  president  of  sales. 
This  was  another  awkward  situation.  He  was  supposed 
to  move  out  here  to  San  Francisco,  but  never  did. 
Then  under,  in  line,  was  factory  manager  and  this 
was  Jim  Adams  at  that  time.  Warren  Marshall  assumed 
this  later. 

Teiser:   I  see  vice  president  and  treasurer  was  Bonnette. 
Was  it  spelled  with  a  final  e? 

Norris:   Yes.   Verne  Bonnette,  "but  it's  pronounced  "Bonnetti." 
At  any  rate,  this  was  the  organization  we  had. 

Teiser:   What  was  research?  I  see  Mr.  Ernest  Wuthmann  Jr. 
was  in  charge  of  research. 

Norris:   We  had  no  department.  Ernie  had  an  office  right 
here  actually,  in  the  front  row,  and  there  was  no 
complete  function.  He  was  operating  then  as  a 
director  of  the  Lithographic  Technical  Foundation 
and  he  had  quite  a  bit  of  outside  contact. 

Teiser:   I  see.  Not  much  feed  directly  into  the  plant  then? 

Norris:   No. 

Teiser:    Chairman  of  the  board  was  Mr.  Carl  Schmidt,  at  that 


*A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  has  been  deposited  in  The 
Bancroft  Library. 
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reiser:   time  [reading  from  chart].  President  was  Lorenz 
Schmidt,  and  the  man  who  became  vice  president, 
administrative  secretary  and  office  manager  was 
Morton  Schmidt.  This  was  in  1962,  as  it  was  Just 
before  things  fell  apart  then? 

Norris:   Right.  And  then  the  rest  of  the  organization — 
let  me  show  you  the  plan  so  that  you  get  an  idea 
of  how  the  plant  was  organized  [showing  another 
chart  in  the  same  pamphlet].  Now  this  is  the  way 
the  plant  was  set  up.  I  may  be  a  little  biased  in 
this  but  I  really  think  that  this  was  a  fairly 
good  organization,  in  that  we  had  the  balance  of 
preparatory,  printing  and  finishing  all  in  line. 

Teiser:   Under  the  factory  manager. 

Norris:   Under  the  factory  manager.  Then  we  had  the  staff 

functions  of  buildings  and  equipment  superintendent, 
and  traffic. 

I  worked  with  this  new  three-headed  operation 
for  some  time,  and  I  agreed  that  this  was  a  good 
thing  to  try.  However,  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  total  manufacturing  function 
should  include  the  planning.  And  we  checked  this 
out  in  other  industries  that  were  then  more 
successful  than  ours,  and  we  eventually  went  back 
to  this.   We  put  the  planning  under  the  manufacturing. 
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Teiser:   As  I  told  you,  I  was  working  for  some  printing 

magazines  in  that  period,  and  I  remember  that  some 
independent  business  efficiency  organization  did 
a  study  of  the  printing  and  lithograph  industry 
in  San  Francisco,  and  came  out  with  the  general 
conclusion,  after  what  I  believe  was  a  superficial 
study,  that  most  of  the  large  firms  in  San  Francisco 
were  suffering  from  too  many  family  members  holding 
sinecures.  Was  there  any  question  of  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  did  your  studies  for  you? 
Morris:   I  believe  so.   I  think  particularly  around  this 
time,  around  1961  and  '62.  I  think  it  was  even 
more  than  that.  I  think  there  was  the  feeling  that 
there  was  need  at  the  top  level,  in  the  third 
generation,  for  new  trained  business  managers, 
outside.  And  they  were  telling  us  this  Just  about 
that  bluntly. 

We  were  pretty  well  aware  of  a  weakness  there 
right  within  this  company  and,  as  you  say,  a  general 
weakness  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  brought  to  our 
attention  a  number  of  times.  I  think  we  were  all 
a  little  fearful  of  it,  to  be  frank.  There  were 
two  things  that  were  facing  us.  There  was  a 
possibility  of  merger,  which  wasn't  nearly  as 
prevalent  in  those  days  as  it  has  become,  particularly 
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Norris:   in  the  printing  industry.  The  only  possibilities 
we  had  at  that  time  were  sales — outright  sale — to 
competitors  like  the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company,  who 
would  have  taken  the  business  and  torn  down  the 
plant.   This  is  about  the  way  it  would  have  been 
then.  What  Ifm  trying  to  say  is  we  didn't  act  very 
intelligently  at  the  time.  We  knew  of  these  things, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  in  retrospect,  if  we  had  con 
sidered  merger  at  that  time,  we  would  have  been  in 
a  lot  better  shape.  And  we  all  made  this  mistake. 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  particular  individual 
blame  to  point  out.  Our  board  of  directors  made 
this  mistake,  too.  They  should  have  seen  this  I 
think. 

Teiser:   Do  you  think  if  anyone  had  given  you  courage  instead 
of  criticism  you  could  have  found  management  within 
your  company? 

Norris:   I  really  think  (and  this  is  in  retrospect,  so  one 
can  be  awfully  smart)  that  what  we  needed  at  the 
time  was  a  good  professional  general  manager  from 
outside.   I  don't  think  any  of  us  were  capable  of 
this. 

Teiser:   From  outside  the  printing  industry  or  just  outside 
the  company? 

Norris:   It  could  have  been  outside  the  printing  industry. 
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Norris:   I  think  it's  the  Forbes  Lithograph  Company,  a  very 
large  company,  that's  done  this.  They've  taken 
financial  people  without  prior  printing  experience. 
I  think  we  should  have  first  tried  within  the 
printing  industry,  but  there  were  very  few  men  of 
this  calibre  available,  and  then  gone  outside.  I 
think  this  was  the  real  problem. 

This  carried  right  up  to  the  time  when  our 
volume  was  dropping  off.  I  really  feel  that 
Lorenz  Schmidt,  when  he  became  president,  was 
hampered  very  much  by  the  fact  that  he  wasn't  the 
top  man.  He  was  president  but  not  chief  executive 
officer. 

Teiser:   His  father  was  still  making  decisions? 

Norris:   That's  right,  and  was  right  here  in  the  plant. 

Tei-ser:   Was  his  father  a  very  strong  character? 

Norris:   Yes. 

Teiser:   He  had  such  a  mild  and  sweet  manner,  I  remember, 
but  I  presume  he  was  a  firm  man. 

Norris:   He  was  a  very  firm  man.  And  he  operated  very 

effectively,  I  think,  in  heading  sales.  When  he 
left  that  position  no  one  ever  followed  him  that 
did  a  job.  This  was  another  problem.  I'm  talking 
about  sales  now.   I  firmly  believe  this,  that  one 
of  our  major  faults  was  that  we  didn't  put  a  very 
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Norris:   strong  individual  in  charge  of  our  sales.  Ken 

Verling  was  a  good  salesman,  but  he  never  became 
a  sales  manager.  Then  as  we  continued  even  through 
John  Shaw,  we  didn't  have  a  strong  sales  manager. 
Our  volume  was  just  dropping  off  rapidly.   Carl 
Schmidt  was  a  very  capable  sales  vice  president, 
I  believe,  and  I  think  as  a  president  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  stature.  But  I  feel  he  made  the 
mistake  that  many  second  generation  people  did,  he 
tried  to  have  his  son  follow  but  wouldn't  let  him. 


Attempts  to  Regain  Losses 

Teiser:   So  that  then  was  what  built  up  to  the  company  being 

open  to  difficulties. 
Norris:   That's  correct.  We  had  offers  from  H.  S.  Crocker 

that  were  chilling.  They  were  just  plain  purchase 

and  scrapping  the  plant.   We  knew  that. 
Teiser:   Were  they  large  enough  offers  to  be  taken 

seriously,  financially? 
Norris:   At  that  time  they  weren't. 
Teiser:   You  would  have  all  been  out  of  jobs. 
Norris:   That's  right.  So  we  decided— I  say  "we";  I  didn't 

have  a  voice  in  it  actually  and  very  few  did.  This 

was  held  pretty  much  at  the  top. 
Teiser:   And  the  top  was  the  second  generation  members  of 

the  family? 


Morris:   Right,  primarily,  and  Verne  Bonnette  was  tied  into 
this;  he  became  a  director. 

Teiser:   Mr.  Ernest  Wuthmann,  Sr.? 

Norris:   No,  Mr.  Wuthmann,  Sr.  was  out  of  the  picture  by 
then;  he  had  retired.  This  was  not  all  second 
generation.  This  included  Lorry  and  Mort  and 
Ernie.  They  were  all  officers  and  directors  at 
that  time.  At  least  the  decision  then  was  not  to 
go  in  this  direction,  and  we  were  considering 
expanding  by  buying  companies.   There  was  a  company 
in  Milwaukee  that  we  studied  very  carefully,  the 
Philips  Lithograph  Company,  and  we  almost  decided 
to  buy  it,  but  there  was  a  family  problem  there, 
also. 

Teiser:   There  was  a  company  called  Lustour,  and  among  the 
photographs  that  Mrs.  Norris  gave  us  there  was  a 
photograph  of  it  that  said,  "This  is  an  enlargement 
of  a  snapshot  of  Otto  Schoning;  please  look  at  it," 
or  something  like  that.  Then  there  was  a  memorandum 
attached  at  the  bottom  indicating  everybody  on  a 
managerial  level  was  to  check  it.  Although  I  under 
stood  from  Mr.  Lorenz  Schmidt  that  you  had  a  working 
relationship  with  Lustour,  this  looked  as  if  there 
was  greater  interest  in  it  than  that.   Was  that  one 
of  the  plants  you  were  considering  purchasing? 
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N orris:   Yes,  it  was  possible.  Lustour  were  gravure  people. 
And  when  we  lost  the  majority  of  the  fish  label 
business,  which  was  a  big  slice  of  our  sales,  we 
had  a  sales  agreement  only  with  Lustour  to  produce 
these  labels.   They  went  to  paper  at  one  time,  and 
then  they  went  to  foil.   They  went  to  what  was 
called  "Lustour  brilliant,"  which  was  a  rotogravure 
type  of  paper  stock.  And  they  this  for  us,  and  we 
retained  a  certain  amount  of  the  business  through 
this  connection.  We  did  consider  buying  Lustour 
and  passed  that  up.  This  was  later  lost  to  the 
Reynolds  Company,  the  business,  and  so  we  Just 
didn't  push  that  any  further.  But  for  some  time  we 
worked  with  them  with  a  sales  agreement.  They  made 
the  labels. 

There  were  other  companies,  too,  that  we  were 
considering,  but  nothing  as  seriously  as  we  did 
these  we've  mentioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  were 
considering  seriously  straddling  the  country, 
because  of  the  effects  of  the  strike.  We  knew  that 
we  Just  couldn't  stand  this  sort  of  thing.  We  had 
sales  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  the  South,  Texas, 
all  up  and  down  the  West  Coast,  but  we  didn't  have 
any  manufacturing  facilities  in  the  Middle  West  or 
the  East.  We  got  to  a  serious  point  with  Lorry 
Schmidt  as  president.   I  think  the  understanding  was 
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Norris:   that  he  would  assume  the  presidency  for  a  period 

of  time,  and  then  Carl  was  to  make  changes  if  this 
didn't  work  out.  And  it  just  continued  although 
it  really  wasn't  working  out. 

Then  we  came  to  a  year  in  which  we  made  a 
complete  forecast,  and  we  did  this  in  a  pretty 
professional  manner.  We  made  up  placards  and  so 
forth.   This  was  Lorry's  first  year  as  president. 
And  he  was  to  present  this  to  the  board  of  directors. 
We  set  up  a  sales  budget  that  would  have  been 
effective.  We  did  this  in  December  in  preparation 
for  the  stockholders'  meeting,  actually,  which 
would  be  followed  by  the  annual  director's  meeting, 
the  one  where  the  officers  were  re-elected  and  so 
on.  He  presented  these  to  the  directors  at  a  prior 
meeting,  but  the  problem  was  we  just  didn't  match 
the  budget.  We  were  beginning  to  drop  even  further 
in  our  monthly  billings.  I  have  something  here  that 
shows  the  billings  at  a  later  time,  but  this  was 
the  real  problem:  we  still  had  this  large  plant. 
We'd  pruned  our  people  down  considerably,  but  we 
still  had  all  these  square  feet  and  all  of  the 
overhead  that's  involved  and  we  just  weren't  able 
to  reduce  the  overhead  enough.  And  we  got  down  to 
a  very  low  sales  figure. 
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Norris:       This  is  later  on,  but  what  I  wanted  to  show 
you  here  was  that  in  May  of  1965  (this  is  after 
John  Shaw's  regime;  I'm  Jumping  a  little  ahead), 
we  had  predicted  and  actually  billed  less  than 
$250,000  for  the  month  of  May.  And  these  were  the 
product  divisions.   [Showing  "Billing  Report"  dated 
May  11,  1965.]* 

Teiser:    [Heading]  Labels,  cartons,  seed  bags,  advertising 
posters,  and  magnetic  print.  Magnetic  print  was 
bank  checks? 

Norris:   Right.   I'm  jumping  ahead,  but  I  wanted  to  show 

this  to  you — since  we  were  bought  by  the  Stecher- 
Traung  Company,  within  the  same  plant,  the  same 
number  of  square  feet,  and  with  about  80%  more 
people  only,  for  the  month  of  May,  1968,  we  had  a 
billing  of  $1,552,000 — within  the  same  physical 
plant.  And  this  [showing  1968  report]  is  broken 
down  by  product. 

Teiser:   Books  were  added  but  not  much  else. 

Norris:   That's  true.  So  this  is  really  a  sort  of  blunt 

picture  of  what  has  taken  place.  We  were  up  almost 
to  this  point,  but  then... 

Teiser:   To  the  '68  point? 


*A  copy  of  this  report  has  been  deposited  in  The 
Bancroft  Library. 
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Norris:   Years  ago  we  were  shooting  for  fifteen  million, 

and  it  Just  takes  this  kind  of  a  volume  to  operate 
efficiently  within  this  size  plant.  And  we  were 
•way  down  to  this  point,  and  we  were  headed  this 
way  at  the  time  that  I  mentioned  when  Lorry  presented 
the  sales  forecast  to  the  board  of  directors.  We 
Just  weren't  making  it. 
Teiser:   You  didn't  have  enough  money  on  hand  to  put  into 

sales  effort? 

Norris:   We  had  a  lot  of  money  on  hand.   Our  current  assets 
to  liability  ratio  was  over  six  to  one,  which  is 
miserly.  That  was  one  of  the  problems.  I'm 
speaking  without  great  authority,  but  I  remember 
this  particularly.  During  John  Shaw's  regime,  this 
was  reduced  to  less  than  three  to  one  in  a  year  and 
a  half.   So  this  also  is  one  way  of  measuring  the 
picture.  At  any  rate,  it  became  apparent  that  we 
Just  couldn't  operate  the  way  we  were.  And  a  small 
group  of  us,  simply  because  no  one  else  would  get 
together  with  us,  Just  sat  down  and  talked  this 
over.  This  was  a  group  that  included  Warren  Marshall, 
Wally  Young,  who  was  our  credit  manager,  Lorenz  and 
myself.   Verne  Bonnette  would  have  Joined  us  but  he 
felt  that  he  should  stay  in  the  middle;  he  was  a 
financial  man.   We  didn't  agree  completely  that  he 
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Norris:   should  stay  in  the  middle,  but  he  wanted  it  this 
way.  So  we  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  take  a  long  look  for  a  possible  new  chief 
executive  officer.  We  felt  this  had  to  be  done 
very  professionally.  It  couldn't  be  just  done 
sub  rosa;  this  had  to  be  done  very  carefully  and 
professionally.  Lorry  agreed  to  this.  At  that 
time,  in  our  group,  he  was  willing  to  step  down 
from  the  presidency.  He  said  this,  and  he  said  it 
from  the  heart;  I  mean  he  meant  it. 

So  we  started  working  in  this  direction.  At 
this  time  we  learned  of  the  plan  to  bring  John  Shaw 
in  as  president  without  looking  further. 


Bringing  in  a  New  Executive 

Teiser:   That  had  become  a  plan  by  then? 

Norris:   Yes.  John  Shaw  had  set  up  headquarters  in  the  Clift 
Hotel.   I  ran  into  a  letter  later  where  a  friend 
had  written  congratulating  him  on  finally  reaching 
the  presidency  of  the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company. 
He  had  planned  this  five  years  ago  in  his  own  mind. 
I  mean,  he  wanted  to  be  the  president  of  this 
company.  He  just  finally  saw  opportunity. 

Teiser:   Had  you  people  here  known  him  all  of  this  period? 

Norris:   We  knew  of  his  operation.  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
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Norris:   really  knew  him  very  well. 

Telser:   He  was  with  Western? 

Norris:   Western  Lithograph  in  Los  Angeles,  that's  right, 
which  was  then  owned  "by  Brown  and  Bigelow. 

Teiser:   What  was  his  career  there? 

Norris:   He  came  in  as  sales  manager  and  became  president 
rather  quickly.  It  just  happened  almost  within  a 
year  or  two  years'  time.  This  won't  be  very 
accurate  because  I'm  not  too  sure  of  this,  but  as 
I  recall  this  is  what  happened.  The  head  of  Brown 
and  Bigelow,  Charles  Ward,  passed  away  suddenly, 
and  John  Shaw  was  his  protege  in  a  sense,  and  John 
Shaw  was  made  president  of  the  Western  Lithograph 
Company. 

Teiser:   Why  did  he  leave  that? 

Norris:   He  left,  I  think,  because  he  had  planned  a  move 
into  another  plant  for  Western  Lithograph.   It 
wasn't  a  new  plant.  He'd  gone  through  this  very 
carefully,  and  it  was  turned  down.   I've  seen  his 
letter  of  resignation  but  it  doesn't  say  anything. 
It  just  says  "I  resign,"  but  he  talked  to  me  about 
this  and  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  this  plan  at  one  time, 
And  it  was  a  very  complete  plan  to  expand  Western 
Lithograph.  I  think  it  was  a  pretty  good  plan. 

Teiser:   Was  he  an  intelligent  man? 
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Norris:   Yes,  very  much  so,  a  very  compelling  man,  a 

salesman — Lord!  At  least  at  that  time  our  group 
wasn't  fighting  the  change  from  family  management 
to  outside  management.  We  were  fighting  the  rapid 
change  to  one  individual  that  we  felt  hadn't  been 
checked  carefully.  We  had  heard  things  about  John 
Shaw.  We  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  measure  them,  in 
effect.  So  we  wanted  to  take  the  time  to  do  it. 

Teiser:   Who  were  the  people  who  were  backing  him? 

Norris:   This  was  a  certain  section  of  our  board  of  directors 
and,  I  assume,  more  of  the  board  than  not.  This 
was  primarily  Sherman  Chickering,  who  was  a  director; 
he  was  our  legal  counsel.  I'm  not  sure  whether  they 
were  directors  or  outside  directors.  And  then  there 
was  Mort  Schmidt  and  Ernie  Wuthmann. 

Teiser:   Did  Ben  Schmidt  take  a  position  in  this? 

Norris:   No,  he'd  been  retired.  Ben  was  trying  to  look  at 
this  as  honestly  as  he  could.  And  he  favored  a 
change,  I'm  sure,  but  he  didn't  accept  the  John  Shaw 
change. 

Teiser:   Where  did  Carl  Schmidt  stand? 

Norris:   Carl  Schmidt  was  very  definitely  against  a  change, 
I  feel,  and  particularly  against  John  Shaw — the 
suddenness  of  it. 

Teiser:   How  did  Shaw  get  in?  How  did  he  make  it? 
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Norriss   He  claimed  to  have  had  a  fairly  effective  control 
of  Western  Lithograph,  and  he  came  in  and  sold 
himself. 

Teiser:   Was  it  generally  known,  or  did  he  have  private 
knowledge,  of  the  fact  that  this  company  was 
looking  for  an  executive? 

Norris:   I  think  it  was  generally  known,  and  he  certainly 

must  have  had  some  private  discussions  with  people 
that  were  closer  than  Just  general;  I'm  sure  of  that. 

He  felt  that  his  program  at  Western  Lithograph 
had  been  Just  turned  completely  off,  and  he  Just 
left,  and  he  set  up  a  little  company  down  there  and 
was  just  waiting  for  the  opportunity,  I  think,  of 
coming  to  this  company.  The  first  we  saw  of  him 
actually,  that  is,  the  inside  people — because  we 
were  operating  from  within  and  the  John  Shaw  group 
were  operating  from  the  Clift  Hotel — was  that  he 
came  in  one  day — Just  walked  in — and  sat  down  and 
talked  with  somebody  in  the  front  row. 

Teiser:   What's  the  "front  row?" 

Norris:   The  front  offices  here  are  known  as  the  front  row. 
He  came  in  and  talked  to,  I  believe,  either  Ernie 
or  to  Mort.  At  any  rate,  then  we  had  our  proxy 
battle,  and  the  four  of  us  Just  worked  at  all  hours 
and  so  did  the  other  group  I'm  sure,  the  problem 
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Norris:   being  that  a  person  can  send  in  a  proxy  and  send 

more  and  more  proxies.  You  couldn't  just  tuck  them 
away.  You  had  to  keep  constantly  working  with 
stockholders,  and  we  did  this,  and  we  worked.  And 
we  kept  box  scores  and  everything  under  the  sun. 
We  had  a  little  Multilith  press  here  and  we  kept 
turning  out  information.  So  we  worked  at  this, 
and  I  don't  have  the  actual  final  vote  in  my  head 
but  it  was  fairly  close. 

Actually,  there  were  two  [solicitations  for] 
proxies  that  went  out.  One  was  sent  out  by  one 
group  and  one  was  sent  out  by  another,  which  was 
very  awkward  but  that's  the  way  it  was  done.  There 
was  Lorenz  Schmidt,  who  was  the  president  of  the 
company,  one  proxy,  and  there  were  some  directors 
with  him....   It  was  Shaw  vs.  the  Carl  Schmidt- 
Lorenz  Schmidt  group.  The  stockholders  were  voting 
for  directors. 

Teiser:   Oh,  I  see,  they  were  voting  for  the  directors  who 
were  known  to  be  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  not 
for  the  officers  directly. 

Norris:   Right.  They  don't  elect  the  officers. 

Teiser:   So,  each  stockholder  had  two  solicitations — one 
from  your  group  and  one  from  the  other  group? 

Norris:    Right.   Often  they  changed.   People  would  vote  one 


Norris:   way,  and  then  one  of  our  group  would  get  to  them 
and  they'd  vote  the  other  way.  The  rule  is  that 
even  at  the  last  instant,  I  mean  at  the  stock 
holders'  meeting,  they  could  come  in  and  change 
their  vote. 

Teiser:   Oh,  I  see. 

Norris:   So  this  kept  us  pretty  busy.  It  wasn't  very 

cordial.  This  plant  had  about  disintegrated,  as 
far  as  morale  was  concerned.  People  were  going  down 
into  the  plant.   We  had.  stockholders  working  in  the 
plant,  quite  a  few,  and  some  fairly  good-sized 
stockholders.   We  had  two  men  who  had  1,000  shares 
of  stock  each,  for  instance.  So  they  went  sort  of 
marching  through  the  plant  talking,  and  none  of  this 
helped  the  plant  operation — or  the  morale  in  the 
sales  department,  or  our  relationship  with  our 
customers.  It  was  a  rough  period  of  time. 

Teiser:   Were  your  customers  aware  of  this? 

Norris:  Oh  yes.  We  tried  to  smooth  it  over,  but  obviously 
they  knew  what  was  going  on.  It  was  affecting  our 
operations  pretty  heavily. 

At  any  rate  we  had  the  long  drawn-out  stock 
holders'  meeting. 

Teiser:   When  was  that? 

Norris:   That  was  the  last  day  of  March  in  1964,  because 
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Norris:   John  Shaw  became  president  on  the  first  day  of 
April  in  1964.  The  stockholders'  meeting  took 
so  long  that  the  directors'  meeting  couldn't  be 
held  that  day.  Normally,  they're  held  on  the  same 
day.  The  directors'  meeting  was  held  the  following 
morning  very  early.  There  had  been  all  sorts  of 
charges  and  counter- charges  in  this  meeting. 
People  were  exhausted  from  this.  And  there  was  a 
directors'  meeting  the  following  morning  with  the 
new  directors,  which  were  the  John  Shaw  directors. 
We  four  got  together  and  sort  of  decided  to  turn  in 
our  swords  like  young  lieutenants.  As  a  matter  of 
fact — this  is  an  aside — but  I  came  in  very  early. 
We  all  had  a  strong  feeling  of  proprietorship  in 
those  days,  right  down  to  the  engine  room.   It's 
hard  to  explain.  I  don't  have  it  as  strongly  now, 
incidentally. 

At  any  rate,  we  all  came  in  early.   I  came  in 
early  and  I  found  John  Shaw  sitting  on  a  chair 
waiting  for  Ernie  Wuthmann,  to  be  guided  into  the 
directors*  room.  He'd  never  been  in  with  the 
directors  before.  This  was  about  ?:00  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  he  and  I  took  a  plant  tour  and  met 
a  lot  of  people.  And  I  suddenly  liked  the  man  from 
a  personal  standpoint.  He,  at  that  time,  said  that 
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Norris:   he  felt  he'd  like  to  have  me  be  vice  president 

of  manufacturing,  which  certainly  sounded  awfully 
good  to  a  young  lieutenant  who  was  about  to  turn 
his  sword  in.   I  say  this  from  a  personal  standpoint, 
But  he  did  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  to  the  rest 
of  this  group  that  had  worked  so  hard  against  him 
(he  knew  that  we  worked  against  him)  with  the 
exception  of  Lorry  who  obviously  he  couldn't  invite 
back  into  the  fold.   This  had  been  a  battle.   But 
Warren  Marshall  was  given  a  good  Job  within  the 
organization  and  Wally  Young  remained  as  credit 
manager  and  is  still  the  credit  manager. 


New  Attempts  to  Recoup 

Norris:   So  we  started  out.  I  think  we  really  felt  that 
this  man  was  going  to  do  something.   This  is  the 
opposition  talking.  We  went  down  and  spent  time 
with  our  people  and  we  talked  with  stockholders  that 
we  happened  to  meet.  We  didn't  make  a  point  of 
calling  them  and  talking  with  them.   We  felt  that 
this  man  looked  like  he  might  do  the  job  because 
he  started  to  get  out  into  the  field;  he  was  going 
out  to  major  customers.  He  appointed  a  vice 
president  of  sales.   This  is  the  organization  he  set 
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Norris:   up  [showing  chart  dated  July  1,  196**-].*  Clint  Ward 
was  made  vice  president  of  sales.  This  is  John 
Richardson  who  was  vice  president  of  sales  [for  the 
branches].   Clint  Ward  had  been  with  Western  and 
he  was  to  bring  a  lot  of  business  to  this  company. 
Mort  Schmidt  was  sent  out  to  Honolulu  to  the 
plant  out  there.  Verne  Bonne tte  [vice  Dresident, 
finance  and  administration]  really  stayed  in  about 
the  same  position;  he  was  still  an  officer.   I  was 
made  a  vice  president  of  manufacturing.  You  see, 
this  includes  the  production  planning. 

Teiser:   Manufacturing  includes  production  planning? 

Norris:   Production  planning  and  purchasing  and  shipping 
and  so  on. 

Teiser:   And  Mr.  Ernie  Wuthmann,  Jr.  was  executive  vice 
president. 

Norris:   Executive  vice  president. 

Teiser:   And  Lorenz  Schmidt  took  charge  of  international 
sales. 

Norris:   Yes. 

Teiser:   Was  that  a  nominal  function  or...? 

Norris:   It  was  John  Shaw's  way  of  getting  him  out  of  the 
plant.   This  is  exactly  what  happened,  and  it  was 


*This  chart  has  been  deposited  in  The  Bancroft 
Library . 
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Norris:   rough.   Lorry  Schmidt,  in  effect,  said,  "You'll 
have  to  fire  me."  Lorry  was  hanging  onto  every 
brick.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he*s  a  pretty  tough 
individual  when  the  wall  is  there,  and  we  had 
worked  closely  with  him. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  the  way  it  was  set  up. 
And  it  looked  pretty  good  to  us.  A  lot  of  very 
romantic  things  were  happening  then,  too.  For 
instance  we  all  got  this  sort  of  thing — it  says 
"Vice  President  of  Manufacturing."  It's  the  first 
time  I  ever  had  a  beautiful  briefcase  like  this 
in  my  life. 

We  were  all  getting  a  lot  of  things  we  hadn't 
had  before.   It  looked  as  though  maybe  things  were 
picking  up.  And  he  was  contacting  top  flight 
individuals  in  customer  situations,  and  we  thought 
this  was  going  to  go.   For  instance,  there  was  a  man 
who  had  worked  with  Brown  and  Bigelow  for  years,  who 
sold  big  accounts  like  Pan  American  calendars  and 
so  on  and  who  had  just  retired.   John  Shaw  made  him 
an  assistant  to  the  president  and  he  came  in,  and 
we  were  assured  that  we  were  going  to  get  the  Pan 
American  calendar  business.  Assured;  there  was  no 
question. 

We  also  went  to  the  Bank  of  America  and  through 
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Norris:   an  outfit  called  De  LaRue.   It  sounds  like  a  Mata 
Harl  or  something  like  that,  but  De  LaRue  was  a 
very  large  manufacturer  of  equipment  that  prints 
money.  And  we  worked  up  an  agreement  with  them 
and  we  were  going  to  manufacture  all  of  the  Bank 
of  America  travelers'  checks,  with  Improved 
security.   We  were  here  nine  blocks  from  the  Bank 
of  America  headquarters,  and  American  Banknote  and 
Jeffries  Banknote  were  miles  away.  We  felt  this 
all  sounded  good  and  it  sounded  as  though  we  were 
going  to  really  get  this  business.   Now  what  happened 
was  none  of  these  ever  came  through.   There  was  too 
much  romance  in  it. 

Teiser:   Were  they  near  misses,  or  were  you  misinformed  as 
to  their  probability?  Were  you  really  likely  to 
get  the  work  for  the  Bank  of  America,  or  were  you 
just  told  that  you  were  really  likely  to? 
Norris:   I  don't  think  we  ever  were  really  likely  to.  I 

think  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  inertia  that  kept  them  where 
they  were.  These  people  had  been  doing  these  jobs — 
Brown  and  Bigelow  had  been  making  Pan  American 
calendars  for  years  and  they  were  depended  on  to 
do  this — and  Jeffries  Banknote  and  American  Banknote 
had  been  making  the  travelers'  checks  for  years — so 
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Norris:   the  Bank  of  America  wasn't  about  to  just  shift. 
Although,  we  had  a  lot  of  advantages,  from  a 
location  standpoint.  We'd  have  to  start  from 
scratch,  in  effect.  We  never  did  get  the  Best 
Foods  label  business  for  the  same  reason;  they 
depended  for  years  on  Western  Lithograph  and  other 
suppliers. 

Teiser:   Was  there  a  factor  here — did  you  have  customers 
which,  like  your  own  company,  had  perhaus  not 
changed  with  the  times?  Were  your  old  customers' 
own  requirements  dropping? 

Norris:   No,  I  don't  believe  so.  They  had  changed  quite 
effectively.   I'm  thinking  of  some  of  the  large 
customers.   For  instance  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company  had  grown;  they  had  been  bought  by  Castle 
and  Cook.  Later  one  of  our  large  customers,  Bumble 
Bee  Sea  Poods,  was  also  bought  by  Castle  and  Cook 
and  expanded.   The  label  business  generally  wasn't 
expanding,  but  they  weren't  shrinking. 

Teiser:   Were  they  sticking  with  you? 

Norris:   In  most  cases,  yes.  One  of  the  things,  along  with 
going  after  some  of  these  major  accounts  which  we 
didn't  get — major  Jobs  which  we  didn't  get — what 
John  Shaw  did  in  our  sales  effort  was  to  completely 
reorganize  our  sales  department  here  in  San  Francisco, 
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Norris:   He  also  went  through  our  Chicago  office  and  com 
pletely  cleaned  it  out.   I  think  it  needed  it. 
But  the  problem  was  he  cleaned  everything  out, 
including  Pat  Cloud.   Or  Pat  Cloud  left,  and  we 
lost  all  of  that  business.  That  used  to  be  a  pretty 
good  slice  of  point  of  sale  business.   The  same 
thing  had  taken  place  in  New  York.   The  timing  wasn't 
the  same  but,  in  effect,  we  lost  the  support  of  the 
Chicago  area  and  the  New  York  area. 

Teiser:   Had  you  taken  a  great  deal  of  business  out  of  those 
areas?  Geographically,  how  had  your  sales  been 
divided  in  the  palmiest  days? 

Norris:    I  would  say  that  Chicago  was  better  than  ten  percent 
of  our  total  business.   They  were  over  .$1,000,000, 
and  it  was  quite  profitable.   New  York  had  never 
been  profitable,  at  least  in  the  recent  years  that 
I  know.  And  I  would  say  the  business  was  four  or 
five  percent.  But  Chicago  was  a  real  profit 
contributor. 

Teiser:   Was  California  eighty  percent? 

Norris:   Yes.   I  would  say  so.  We  had  some  pretty  good 

sized  accounts  in  Texas.  We  had  a  carton  account 
there  and  some  label  accounts.  But  California  and 
the  Coast  primarily  was  our  major  customer. 

But  this  was  cleaned  out  and  they  weren't  replaced. 
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Morris:   What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  many  things  were 

undone  and  nothing,  it  turned  out,  or  very  little, 
was  actually  redone  to  replace  them.   We  had  still 
the  problem  of  filling  the  space  that  previously 
we'd  moved  our  corrugating  operation  from  and  our 
coating  operation.  Then  we  had  additional  voids 
that  came  up  because  we  went  through  these  offices 
and  just  cleaned  them  out  along  with  customers.  We 
used  to  do  a  lot  of  business  for  Dow  Chemical, 
Falstaff  Brewing  Company,  and  so  on,  that  we  never 
recovered. 

Teiser:   How  had  you  lost  those? 

Norris:   Simply  because  we  shut  the  Chicago  office  down,  in 
effect,  or  it  deteriorated  and  we  Just  eliminated 
it.   Pat  Cloud  used  to  control  the  Palstaff  business 
and  he  went  to  a  company  that  controlled  it.  He 
pulled  it  together:  they  had  a  certain  amount  of 
it  and  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  it — Thomas  Schutz 
Company . 

Teiser:   Was  it  your  impression  then  that  in  the  long  run 

what  Shaw  did  was  to  say  he  was  doing  a  lot  and  do 
nothing?  It  sounds  almost  as  if  he  were  secretly 
trying  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  company. 

Norris:   Well,  a  lot  of  people  thought  that.  My  personal 
feeling  is  that  he  had  delusions  of  grandeur  as  a 
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Morris:   chief  executive  officer,  and  he  just  didn't  make 
it.   I  don't  think  the  man  was  dishonest  and  I 
don't  think  he  tried  to  take  us  apart  and  sell  us 
on  the  block.   I  Just  don't  think  the  man  had  the 
capability  of  being  a  chief  executive  officer. 

Teiser:   Did  he  have  stock  in  the  corporation? 

Morris:   He  bought  stock  in  the  corporation  later;  I'm  not 
sure  how  much. 

Teiser:  One  thing  I  remember  that  happened  was  that  Charlie 
Wood  and  his  flatbed  gravure  operation  were  somehow 
brought  into  the  company 

Norris:   Yes.  Along  with  the  rest  of  his  plant  from  Broadway. 

Teiser:   How  was  that? 

Norris:   The  Charles  Wood  Company*  was  purchased  by  the 
Schmidt  Company  and  moved  into  this  plant. 

Teiser:   Why  was  that  done? 

Norris:   I  think  primarily  because  we  needed  more  volume 

to  fill  space.  Ernie  Wuthmann  introduced  Charlie 
Wood  to  John  Shaw,  and  I  believe  there  was 
immediately  a  strong  rapport  between  Charlie,  who 
represented  much  of  the  technical  knowledge  that 
John  Shaw  didn't  have,  and  John  Shaw  who  was  quite 
a  promoter,  in  effect.   Charlie  Wood  was  not  that 


*Charles  B.  Wood  &  Associates  had  been  the  firm 
name. 


Norris:   type  of  a  promoter.   They  got  together  and  decided 
that  this  was  a  terrific  combination.  And  the 
company  was  bought  and  moved  into  this  operation, 
supposedly  to  build  up  our  volume.   But  it  wasn't 
this  kind  of  business.   It  wasn't  volume  business. 
It  was  less  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  tight  little 
commercial  work.  Very  beautiful  work,  Charlie  did, 
but  it  wasn't  the  type  to  effectively  fill  space, 
and  it  filled  an  awful  lot  of  space.   That's  another 
thing.   It  took  over  a  complete  floor  and  blossomed 
from  11,000  square  feet  on  Broadway  to  35,000  square 
feet  in  this  plant.   I'm  trying  to  be  as  honest  as 
I  can.   I  think  the  next  mistake  in  this  respect 
was  that  the  two  didn't  Jibe.   We  ran  into  problems. 
Charlie  Wood's  method  of  doing  business  that  had 
done  well  for  years  Just  didn't  Jibe  with  ours,  yet 
John  Shaw  felt  that  Charlie  Wood  could  effectively 
run  this  plant.  And  in  1965  he  made  him  vice  president 
of  manufacturing  because  Charlie  Wood  insisted  he 
have  top  level  control  of  this  plant.*  But  this  is 
a  large  label,  carton  and  advertising  plant  and  this 
Just  didn't  work.   So  there  was  a  real  problem  there. 
This  is  my  personal  feeling.   There  was  too  sudden 


*A  chart  titled  "Manufacturing  Division  Table  of 
Organization,  October  1,  1965"  has  been  deposited 
in  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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Morris:   a  change. 

Teiser:   Was  anyone  else  brought  in? 

Norris:   When  we  first  made  the  change  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Jack  Bronston  was  made  purchasing  agent,  and  I 
really  feel  that  John  Shaw  considered  him  as  running 
the  plant.   I  mean  he  had  this  in  the  back  of  his 
mind.   It  was  when  Charlie  was  made  vice  president 
of  manufacturing.  About  two  months  later  there  was 
a  letter  from  John  Shaw  to  a  major  customer  saying, 
"This  is  Mr.  Jack  Bronston,  who  is  in  charge  of  our 
total  manufacturing  operation." 

Then,  because  we  weren't  progressing  and 
evidently  John  Shaw  felt  there  was  a  manufacturing 
problem,  he  also  brought  a  young  man,  Jim  Walsh, 
and  a  young  industrial  engineer  whose  name  I  can't 
recall — he's  with  us  still.   Jim  Walsh  came  and  was 
introduced  to  me  as  the  assistant  plant  manager. 
Then,  over  my  signature  we  sent  him  a  letter  that 
was  dictated  by  John  Shaw,  that  he  was  to  come 
under  certain  circumstances  and  at  a  given  time 
was  to  move  up  into  a  certain  job.  He  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  magnetic  printing  department  division 
of  Western  Lithograph  in  Los  Angeles  and  had  done 
quite  a  Job.   Then,  most  recently  he  had  been  made 
plant  manager  down  there  at  Western  Lithograph.  He 
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Norris:    came  up  here,  I  think  really  to  take  over  the 

plant  with  Jack  Bronston.  Then,  other  people  were 
brought  up — Western  people.  This  didn't  work 
effectively.  And  then  Charlie  Wood  was  made  vice 
president  of  manufacturing.   That's  the  way  it 
really  went. 


Increasing  Problems 

Norris:   And  all  this  time  our  efficiency  was  going  down 

and  our  sales  were  going  down  alarmingly.   This  is 
what  I  mean.   I  think  it  got  even  worse  than  this 
[showing  again  "Billing  Report"  dated  May  11, 

1965J. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  month  of  May. 
Where  we  had  been  operating  at  ten  million  a  year 
including  our  corrugated  function.  Then  there  were 
some  real  rough  situations  that  came  along.   There 
was  a  little  dishonesty,  more  than  usual,  that 
took  place.   Then  John  Shaw  left. 

Teiser:   What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  John  Shaw's 

departure?  Can  you  pinpoint  a  time  when  everybody 
said,  "My  God  what's  happened?"  Was  there  a  sudden 
awareness,  or  Just  a  growing  feeling  of  doom? 

Norris:   First  we  started  out,  all  of  us,  including  his 

opposition,  including  us,  thinking  that  this  was 
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Norris:   it.   I  think  to  be  very  honest  that  most  of  us 
thought  this  was  pretty  much  it  for  about  six 
months,  and  then  none  of  these  things  bore  fruit, 
these  first  things,  but  we  still  thought  that  It 
looked  fairly  good.  And  then  all  of  us,  I  think, 
including  the  people  that  had  backed  him  began  to 
wonder  if  this  was  going  to  work  because  it  wasn't 
coming  true.   We  had  a  stockholders'  meeting  the 
following  year  that  was  rigged  from  hell  to  break 
fast.   We  sat  for  half  an  hour  with  John  Shaw 
preparing  for  this  in  case  somebody  asked  a  question. 
And  the  annual  report  for  that  year  was  about  as 
phony  as  it  could  be.   This  was  another  thing  that 
was  done.   This  was  when  we  started  to  really  ask 
questions. 

Teiser:   This  is  the  dishonesty  you  were  speaking  of? 
Norris:    Right.   We  went  to  the  International  Paper  Company..., 
This  had  been  an  apparently  good  idea;  we  had  set 
up  a  contract  with  them  to  supply  paper  and  board. 
John  Shaw  elected  to  have  them  prepay  a  three  percent 
commission  on  three  years  of  paper  use,  and  this 
came  to  $200,000.   This  was  shown  in  our  nezt  annual 
report  as  a  special  item  in  which  we  had  sold  color 
material  to  the  International  Paper  Company  for 
their  use.  And  this  was  not  true.   We  dummied  it. 
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Norris:    We  actually  went  through  the  paces  of  doing  it. 
But,  it  actually  wasn't  true.   It  was  actually  a 
pre- commission  on  future  buying.   We  had  a  contract 
with  International  Paper  Company.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  were  having  nothing  but  trouble  with 
International  Paper  materials. 

Teiser:   Why? 

Norris:   Because  it  was  new.  They  had  started  a  new  board 
coating  operation  and  they  had  made  changes  that 
Just  didn't  fit  our  operations,  and  they  also  were 
making  changes  in  their  coated  paper.  And  we  Just 
couldn't  operate  effectively  with  only  their 
materials. 

Teiser:   Had  you  earlier  used  others? 

Norris:   Yes.  We  used  our  own.  We  manufactured  our  own 
coated  sheet,  which  was  a  very  good  sheet.  And 
then  we  operated  with  standard  sheets  such  as 
Simpson,  Champion,  West  Virginia,  and  so  on.  And 
we  had  nothing  but  trouble  with  the  International 
Paper,  and  we  had  this  huge  contract. 

Teiser:   Under  other  circumstances  would  you  have  terminated 
your  relationship  with  International  earlier? 

Norris:   Oh  yes. 

Teiser:   But  you  were  under  this — 

Norris:    We  had  this  contract.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  took 
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Morris:   a  stand,  but  we  still  had  a  contract  and  this 

went  on  into  the  sale  to  Stecher-Traung.   It  had 
to  be  changed.   It  was  then  changed  with  the 
Stecher-Traung-Schmidt  organization.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  had  a  series  of  claims  against  the 
International  Paper  Company  going  into  the  purchase 
by  Stecher-Traung  that  was  later  adjusted. 
Teiser:   Then  the  realization  grew.... 

Norris:   I  think  probably  this  was  growing  in  the  year  of 
1965.   People  had  looked  carefully  at  our  annual 
report.  Sales  were  dropping  off  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  our  annual  report  was  very  nicely  done 
but  had  this  item  in  it.  There  was  a  special  item 
that's  listed  here:   [reading]  "Special  Item: 
During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1964  the  ComDany 
received  $200,000  for  the  granting  of  nonexclusive 
rights  to  the  use  of  duplicate  copies  of  five 
hundred  sets  of  color  separations  in  the  Company's 
film  library."  And  this  was  listed  in  the  report 
for  1964,  and  we  actually  had  a  net  loss  of 
$193,000,  and  this  brought  us  over  just  by  a  few 
dollars.  Just  over  the  hump.  The  previous  year 
we  had  a  net  income  of  $102,000.  Many  stockholders 
didn't  even  look  at  this  [the  item  "Profit  (Loss) 
from  Operations"].   I  mean,  they  didn't  know.   They 
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Norris:   looked  at  this! 

Teiser:    The  whole  1964  Annual  Report. 

Norris:   Right.   I  mean,  look  at  all  this.  Gee,  beautiful I 

Teiser:   It  certainly  is.  Pictures. 

Norris:   It  had  all  of  us  gentlemen  listed  and  our  capabilities, 
and  it  even  went  further  into  the  managing  staff. 
John  Shaw  dictated  this  and  he  did  a  beautiful  Job. 
Here  was  Jack  Bronston.  It's  really  a  very  nice 
annual  report,  but  the  operation  was  terrible.   It 
was  just  really  coming  apart.  But  we  knew  this. 
I'm  not  speaking  out  of  turn  there. 

Here's  what  I  want  to  show  you:   the  ratio  of 
current  assets  to  current  liabilities.  This  was  about 
six  to  one  in  the  1963  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company 
Annual  Report . 

Teiser:   Assets  to  liabilities. 

Norris:   Yes,  current  assets  to  liabilities;  this  is  one  of 

the  standard  ratios.   In  the  1964  Annual  Report  this 
ratio  is  about  three  to  one.  See  what  I  mean,  in  the 
one  year  of  1964  our  sales  were  already  down  about 
$690,000,  our  profit  from  operations  was  down  about 
$470,000  and  our  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current 
liabilities  had  dropped  from  about  six  to  one  to  about 
three  to  one.  Yet  there  was  no  real  concern  shown  by 
our  stockholders  at  the  annual  1965  meeting. 

Teiser:   My  word I   How  did  it  happen? 

Norris:   Well,  it  was  operating  losses  plus  expenses  of 

refurbishing  this  plant,  plus  high  executive  expense, 
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Norris:   and  so  forth. 

Teiser:   Had  there  been  much  refurbishing  of  the  plant? 
Norris:    It  had  been  mostly  of  the  office  area.  Also,  we 

bought  a  press.  We  bought  a  half  a  million  dollar 

press. 

Teiser:   What  kind? 
Norris:   This  is  a  five-color  Miehle  77-inch  press.  Dean 

Martin  bowed  into  this.  We  had  a  champagne  party  and 

we  were  on  television  for  about  ten  seconds  I  think. 

We  had  a  big  Hollywood  style  party  when  we  started 

this  press. 

Teiser:   This  is  not  a  roll  fed  press? 
Norris:   No,  this  is  a  sheet  fed... 
Teiser:   You  never  did  get  a  roll  fed  press? 
Norris:   Not  the  Schmidt  Company.  We  have  one  here  at  S.T.S. 

Would  you  like  a  copy  of  this  [the  196^  Annual  Report]? 
Teiser:   Yes,  very  much. 
Norris:   All  right.   I  also  brought  you  a  copy  of  the  previous 

annual  report."  This  is  when  Lorenz  Schmidt  was 

president.  Although  there's  a  comparison  there, 

there's  another  comparison  with  the  previous  year 

here  you  can  see ... 
Teiser:   The  '63  one — I  can  see  the  style  had  changed.  What 

was  then  the  actual  incident  which  immediately 

preceded  Mr.  Shaw's  departure? 

*Copies  of  the  1963  and  1964  Annual  Reports  have 
been  deposited  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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Norrls:   Well,  I  would  have  to  make  this  more  general. 
I  prefer  not  to  be  specific. 

Teiser:   Do  as  you  like. 

Norris:   There  came  to  a  point  where  we  Just  decided  that 
was  it. 

Teiser:   Who  decided? 

Norris:   I  think  it  was  probably  our  board  of  directors  and 
probably,  specifically,  Sherman  Chickering  and,  I 
imagine,  Ernie  tfuthmann,  and  I  think  the  working 
group  of  our  board  of  directors.  Then  we  were 
without  a  president. 


Merger  with  Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corporation 

Norris:   John  Shaw  already  knew  that  he  wasn't  making  this. 
He  had  already  had  talked  about  merger  with 
Stecher-Traung.   I  don't  know  if  he'd  actually 
talked  with  the  principals  of  Stecher-Traung,  but 
he  had  talked  about  this  as  being  the  best  possible 
solution. 

Teiser:   Had  Stecher-Traung  ever  made  you  an  offer?  You 
said  that  H.  S.  Crocker  had. 

Norris:   I  really  don't  know  what  it  had  been,  but  I  know 
they  had  made  offers.  I  know  there  had  been  some 
discussion  prior  to  this,  many  years  prior  to  this 
there  had  been  some  discussion  between  Mr.  Ralph 
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Morris:   Wrenn  and  Carl  Schmidt, 

Teiser:   Mr.  Ralph  Wrenn  was  president  then  of  Stecher- 
Traung? 

Norris:   He  was  president  of  Stecher-Traung,  yes,  and  is 
president  of  Stecher-Traung-Schmidt. 

leiser:   So  then  I  assume  it  was  done  in  one  of  those, 
"Will  you  submit  your  resignation?"  incidents? 

Norris:   Yes. 

Teiser:   And  so  Shaw  resigned  then? 

Norris:    That's  right,  and  right  at  that  time  practically 
the  news  of  intention  of  purchase  came  out.   It 
was  a  little  later.   We  had  some  no-man's  land 
time  in  there,  but  about  that  time  news  of  the 
purchase  by  Stecher-Traung  came  out. 

Teiser:   And  that  was  a  purchase?  What  was  the  arrangement? 

Norris:    It  was  done  on  a  stock  exchange  basis  at  the  ratio 
of  pegged  value  of  $40  per  share  of  the  Schmidt 
stock  versus  $29  per  share  of  the  Stecher  stock. 
And  they  got  a  very,  very  good  buy. 

I'm  sure  that  many  of  the  Schmidt  stockholders 
had  very  little  idea  of  the  relative  values  of  these 
two  common  stocks.  Some  even  thought  that  they  had 
come  out  'way  ahead  because  Schmidt  stock  was  worth 
$40  to  Stecher-Traung's  $29  per  share.  Actually  it 
was  difficult  to  compare  actual  values  even  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  book  value  per  share  of  these 
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Norris:    stocks.  At  the  time  of  exchange  I  believe  that  the 
published  book  value  of  the  Schmidt  stock  was  about 
$60  per  share  (and  I  understand  that  this  was  under 
stated  considerably)  as  compared  to  Stecher-Traung 
at  about  $30  per  share. 

However,  the  market  value  of  common  stock 
depends  on  what  people  are  willing  to  nay  for  it  and 
not  necessarily  on  the  book  value. 

One  other  indication  of  the  very  good  buy  is 
shown  in  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Wrenn's  "President's 
Message"  in  the  Stecher-Traung-Schmidt  Corporation 
Annual  Report  for  1966  on  page  6: 

"You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
all  of  the  renovation,  modernization  and 
moving  expenses  in  the  San  Francisco 
relocation  have  been  charged  against  the 
excess  of  book  value  of  the  Schmidt 
acquisition  over  the  fair  value  of  the 
stock  issued  for  its  purchase." 

These  costs,  I  believe,  were  almost  a  million  and  one 
half  dollars  and  were  in  effect  paid  for  by  the 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  stockholders. 

If  this  had  been  done  five  years  before,  there 
would  have  been  quite  a  difference. 
Teiser:   Was  part  of  Stecher-Traung's  interest  the  fact 

that  you  had  a  plant  in  an  area  that  didn't  seem 
likely  to  be  in  the  way  of  a  redevelopment  project, 
and  they  had  one  that  was  poorly  located  in  that 
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Teiser:   regard? 

Norris:   I  think  it  probably  went  along  this  way.   I'm  just 
guessing.  Stecher  had  a  plan  to  move  out  of  San 
Francisco  and  they  had  plans  already  drawn  up  for 
a  plant  back  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  very 
close  to  the  Woolworth  Company,  in  that  area. 

Teiser:   That's  South  San  Francisco? 

Norris:   Right,  in  that  industrial  area.   This  had  been 

drawn  up  by  Mr.  Frank  Sheedy  and  been  checked  out 
carefully  by  Mr.  Ralph  Wrenn  and  had  been  turned 
down  by  the  Stecher  board  of  directors  as  too 
expensive.   In  fact,  Mr.  Sheedy  had  advised  against 
moving  into  this  plant  here.  But  the  board  of 
directors  decided  to  move  into  this  plant. 

I  think  the  reasons  for  moving  into  this  plant 
were  these:   in  the  first  place  they  had  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  real  estate  because  of  the 
proximity  to  the  northern  development.*  That  was  a 
near  miss.   It  wasn't  razed,  so  its  value  was  way 
up.  And  they  knew  that  this  plant  at  Second  and 
Bryant  Streets  would  hold  a  complete  operation, 
even  though  it's  up  and  down  and  all  over  the  place, 
They  knew  the  location  was  good.   They  also  knew 
that  this  was  going  to  be  a  near  miss.   This  was 


*The  Golden  Gateway  Redevelopment  area, 
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Norrls:   very  astute  planning,  very  carefully  done,  because 
we're  right  on  the  corner  of  the  Yerba  Buena 
Development,  so  we  have  very  valuable  real  estate 
here. 

Teiser:   Just  across  from  it  but  not  in  it? 

Norris:   Yes.  And  I  really  think  that  although  there  was 
a  lot  of  feeling  that  they  shouldn't  move  into  an 
old  type  plant,  that  this  had  certain  advantages 
from  a  real  estate  location  standpoint  and  from  a 
public  relations  standpoint.   This  was  a  good 
location  for  advertisers  and  so  forth,  and  the 
fact  that  it's  got  a  tower  and  so  on.  I  think 
this  was  very  intelligently  done  by  Mr.  Ralph  Wrenn 
and  his  people.  There  have  been  problems  since. 
We've  run  into  many  things  that  have  been  more  of 
a  problem  than  we  thought.  We've  had  to  redo  all 
the  services,  the  water  and  electricity  and  so  on. 
And  when  you  move  into  an  old  plant  the  [building] 
codes  suddenly  are  tougher  and  many  things  are  to 
be  done. 

Teiser:   Where  in  the  world  did  they  put  their  huge  roll- 
fed  press? 

Norris:   It's  a  small  35"  APT  roll  fed  press.  It  Just  went 
in  an  area  down  here  like  nothing.   We're  putting 
in  a  tremendous  6V  Cottrell  roll  fed  press  right 
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Norris:   now.   It's  not  there  yet  but  you  ought  to  see  the 

foundation  we're  pouring  for  It. 
Teiser:    This  is  for  books  and  publications? 
Norris:   Right.   I  have  to  go  to  prepare  for  a  meeting 

tomorrow.   Is  there  any  more  that  I  can  add?  What 

I  was  going  to  suggest  was  maybe  you'd  like  to  take 

a  quick  look  at  the  presses. 
Teiser:    I'd  be  fascinated.   I'll  wind  this  up. 

You  have  explained  the  Stecher-Traung-Schmidt 

combination.   Were  any  of  you  in  Schmidt  Lithograph 

then  made  officers  of  Stecher-Traung-Schnidt? 
Norris:   Mo. 
Teiser:   Is  it  now  an  accomplished  fact  or  is  it  an  intended 

fact,  that  Diamond  National  is  to  purchase  or  merge 

with  you? 
Norris:   There's  been  published  a  letter  of  intention  only 

and  this  is  the  letter.   I  can  get  you  copies  of 

this,  I  don't  have  a  copy  with  me. 
Teiser:   All  right,  fine,  a  letter  of  May  28,  1968.*  That 

does  it  then. 
Norris:   All  right. 


*Copies  of  this  letter  and  an  announcement  of  the 
agreement  have  been  deposited  in  The  Bancroft 
Library. 
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Addendum ,  December  6»  1968 
Announcement 


STECHEH-TRAUNG-SCHMIDT  AND  DIAMOND 
INTERNATIONAL  TERMINATE  MERGER 


The  proposed  merger  of  Stecher-Traung-Schmidt 
into  Diamond  International  has  been  terminated, 
it  was  mutually  announced  today  by  Ralph  J.  Wrenn, 
President  of  Stecher-Traung-Schmidt  and  William 
H.  Walters,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  Diamond  International. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  principals  involved 
in  not  having  consummated  the  merger  were  the 
length  of  time  that  would  be  required  to  resolve 
the  litigation  and  the  considerable  cost  in 
defending  their  position. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  the  Government  last 
October  in  the  Federal  Court  in  San  Francisco. 
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Lorenz  Schmidt  was  born  on  December  16,  191 3 >  *n 
Los  Angeles,  coming  to  San  Francisco  at  the  age  of  ten  days 
and  living  in  the  Bay  Area  thereafter.  He  is  the  son  of 
Caroline  Lenz  Schmidt  and  Carl  R.  Schmidt,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  Max  Schmidt.   Carl  R.  Schmidt  died  on  April  2,  1969. 

As  he  relates  in  this  interview,  Lorenz  Schmidt 
entered  the  family  firm  after  college.   Starting  in  the 
factory,  he  later  joined  the  sales  staff,  and  in  1961  became 
the  fourth  president  of  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  and  the 
last  member  of  the  family  to  head  the  firm.   The  founder, 
Max  Schmidt,  was  still  president  in  1935  when  Lorenz  Schmidt 
entered  the  company.  Upon  Max  Schmidt's  death  in  1936,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  Schmidt.   In  1952,  Carl  R. 
Schmidt  became  president.   Lorenz  Schmidt,  who  had  served  in 
numerous  executive  positions,  became  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  in  I960  and  the  following  year  succeeded 
his  father  to  the  presidency.  He  held  that  position  until  the 
"proxy  fight"  of  196^. 

Mr.  Schmidt  here  discusses  that  conflict  and  the 
events  leading  to  it  as  well  as  other  company  activities.  He 
also  recalls  numerous  family  anecdotes  about  Max  Schmidt  and 
the  firm  he  founded. 

The  interview  was  held  in  Mr.  Schmidt's  San  Rafael 
hone  oh  June  14,  1968.   There  was  little  editing  beyond  some 
rearrangement  of  sequence,  but  Mr.  Schmidt  did  add  some 
information. 


Lcrenz  L.    Schmidt    -    1965 
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LORENZ  SCHMIDT 

Max  Schmidt  and  His  Company 

L.  Schmidt:  I  am  the  grandson  of  Richard  Schmidt,  who  was 

the  brother  of  Max  Schmidt.   I  don't  quite  recall 
whether  he  was  a  little  older  or  a  little  younger 
than  Max  Schmidt.  But  he  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  and  his  brother  Max 
sent  for  him  after  he  had  gotten  started  in  the 
lithograph  business  in  San  Francisco. 

My  grandfather  was  the  engineer  and  plant 
superintendent  type  of  person,  as  against  Max 
Schmidt,  who  was  probably  the  greatest  salesman 
that  I  have  ever  bumped  into.   He  was  a  showman, 
and  everything  that  he  did  he  did  with  a  great 
flourish  and  a  little  of  his  native-born  showman 
ship.   I  recall  a  label  Job  that  he  was  doing 
for  what  was  C.H.B.  brand — I  think  California 
Home  Brand — of  tomato  catsup,  in  which  evidently 
the  man  got  quite  far  behind  on  his  label  needs, 
and  Max's  job  was  to  get  them  out  as  fast  as  he 
could.   So  he  started  a  series  of  postcards 
coming  from  each  department  in  the  entire  plant, 
written  by  a  craftsman  of  a  different  nationality — 
in  his  native  language — for  example,  the  platemaker 


S/wFg/lNClSCO, 

/-  FREITAG.DEN  l6«NJiwil882 

"WlEDER  ElNE   ! 

MAEDCHEN  N°  2  ,     TOTAL  NI.94. 
stille  Beileid  wind  verbeten  ! 

•MAX  SCHMIDT  FRAU  &4KiNDER. 


think 

am  coming 

Some  think 
am  going 

BUT  HERE  I  AM 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Max  Schmidt's  Calling  Card 


Birth  Announcement 
4th  Child 
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L.  Schmidt:  would  be  a  German,  and  there  would  be  an 

Italian  that  was  working  on  the  press.  And 
the  craftsmen  would  send  this  little  note 
translated  by  Mr.  Max  to  the  president  of  C.H.B. 
telling  him  where  his  labels  were,  all  the  way 
down  to  the  Chinaman  that  ran  the  bronzer  that 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  labels.  And 
the  whole  series  of  postcards,  having  design 
worked  into  them  so  that  when  you  put  them  all 
together,  the  address  side  of  these  postcards 
had  a  great  big  overall  picture  of  Max  Schmidt 
standing  inside  of  a  great  huge  catsup  bottle, 
and  in  the  very  lower  corner,  "Here  are  your 
labels."   [Laughter]  He  Just  had  a  lot  of 
showmanship  in  everything  he  did.  There  are 
probably  a  hundred  stories  of  a  siirilar  nature. 

Teiser:      That  is  a  marvelous  story!   That  illustrates  a 
lot  of  things  that  I've  heard  about  him. 

L.  Schmidt:   Has  anybody  told  you  about  his  friend  Mr. 
Ghirardelli  and  the  tower? 

Teiser:      It's  been  mentioned,  but  will  you  tell  it? 

L.  Schmidt:  Well,  as  I  hear  the  story,  he  and  Mr.  Ghirardelli 
and  a  few  other  old  San  Franciscans  used  to  play 
pinochle  every  Saturday  night.   When  Mr. 
Ghirardelli  built  his  tower  on  the  top  of  the 
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L.  Schmidt:   old  chocolate  company,  Max  was  most  jealous  of 
this  particular  tower,  so  he  built  a  tower  on 
the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company,  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  was  of  no  value  in  the 
operation  of  the  plant.  But,  it  Just  had  to  be 
five  or  so  feet  taller  than  Mr.  Ghlrardelli1 s. 

Teiser:      There's  a  story,  or  a  legend,  about  someone  in 
the  firm  wanting  a  thermometer  on  the  tower, 
and  other  people  not  wanting  it,  and  so  that 
person  who  wanted  the  thermometer  left  in  his 
will  a  stituplation  that  the  will  could  not  be 
probated  until  a  thermometer  was  put  on  the 
tower.   Is  that  a  correct  story? 

L.  Schmidt:   This  is  a  correct  story.  And  that  was  Mr.  Max 
Schmidt,  who  had  seen  this  thermometer  in 
Germany  in  the  early  *20's.  He  fought  with  the 
board  for  many  years  on  trying  to  get  the 
thermometer  up.  And  they  always  turned  him  down 
as  an  unnecessary  expense.  After  his  death,  the 
first  line  of  his  will  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  after  there  is  a  thermometer  on  my 
building,  my  will  will  be... etcetera.  Now,  you 
have  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  this  time 
the  plant  was  six  or  eight  blocks  off  Market 
Street  in  an  area  that  was  strictly  industrial, 
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L.  Schmidt: 


Teiser: 

L.  Schmidt: 


Teiser: 

L.  Schmidt: 


Teiser: 

L.  Schmidt: 


and  nobody  went  by.   Well,  about  the  time  that 
his  will  was  probated,  they  were  tearing  down 
buildings,  and  of  course  the  East  Bay  bridge 
went  right  by  the  Schmidt  Company.  So  it  was 
just  an  ideal  spot  for  this  thermometer,  and 
it  was  subsequently  put  up  there. 

Max  Schmidt  was  an  old  favorite  of  mine. 
I  used  to  just  love  to  sit  and  listen  to  him 
talk. 

Was  he  a  good  story  teller? 

Oh,  yes.  He  was  a  dynamic  personality.   I  know, 
I  have  waited  along  Market  or  Montgomery  Streets 
with  him,  and  he  wouldn't  take  four  steps  but 
somebody  else  would  stop  him  and  chat  about 
San  Francisco.  It  Just  took  you  forever  to  get 
from  here  to  there. 
How  tall  was  he? 

Oh,  he  was  a  really  short  man.  About  five-two 
or  three.   Beard,  very  distinguished.   If  you 
saw  him  once  you  could  spot  him  anyplace. 

Has  anyone  talked  to  you  about  the  forward- 
looking  social  aspects  of  Max  Schmidt? 
A  little,  but  we'd  like  to  have  more. 
Well,  you'd  have  to  think  back  to  the  1900 's, 
and  all  the  labor  confusion  and  whatnot  of 


L.  Schmidt 
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sweatshops  and  everything  else.  But  Max  Schmidt 
had  set  up  his  own  pension  plan,  for  people  on 
retirement.   He  had  a  life  insurance  deal  in 
case  of  death.  They  had  a  hospitalization  deal 
that  was  called  the  Schmidt  Social  Society. 
In  fact  up  until  the  merger,  all  the  employees 
would  put  money  in  a  common  pot,  a  dollar  or  two 
a  week.  And  then  when  anybody  was  sick  he  could 
draw  on  this.   The  company  matched  any  dollars 
that  the  employees  had  put  together.  And  they 
had  their  own  little  group  that  administered  this, 
And  any  time  anybody  got  sick  or  they  were  in 
need  of  money  for  one  reason  or  another,  they 
could  draw  on  this  Schmidt  Social  Society. 

He  also  saw  to  it  that  all  employees 
received  a  minimum  wage.   If  there  wasn't  enough 
work  in  a  department,  he  would  have  the  people 
paint  the  walls  or  clean  the  buildings. 

In  other  words,  he  anticipated  all  the 
demands  of  a  union  way  back  in  the  early  1900 's 
that,  you  know,  the  unions  are  fighting  so  hard 
for  today.  It  was  an  in-plant  union,  but  run 
by  the  company  employees. 

Most  of  the  plant  craftsmen  were  also  union 
members,  though,  were  they  not? 


L.  Schmidt:  No,  there  were  only  a  few  union  members  because 
of  this.*  Until  a  big  strike  they  had,  I  think 
it  was  1922.  And  the  lithographic  union  had 
only  certain  craft  union  members  in  our  plant. 
There  was  a  whole  city-wide  strike  of  the 
printers  and  lithographers.  A  couple  of  people 
were  killed,  I  think,  during  the  strike  in  San 
Francisco.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  craftsmen 
in  Schmidt  Just  absolutely  refused  to  Join  the 
union,  right  up  to  their  deathbeds.  Those  that 
were  younger  were  put  in  foremanshit)  Jobs  where 
they  weren't  required  to  Join  the  union.  Gee, 
some  of  those  fellows  worked  fifty  or  sixty 
years  without  belonging  to  the  union  because 
some  of  their  buddies  were  killed  in  this  very 
vicious  lithograph  strike. 

Teiser:      Back  to  the  company  welfare  program —  As  I 
remember,  there  was  also  a  plant  nurse? 

L.  Schmidt:  Oh,  yes,  they  had  a  nurse  in  the  plant  full-time 
basis. 

Teiser:      What  was  the  pension  plan? 

L.  Schmidt:   I'm  probably  incorrect  in  today's  standards  in 
calling  it  a  pension  plan.   I  mean  this  was  not 

*See  also  The  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company,  Vol.  I, 
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L.  Schmidt:   a  pension  plan  that  you  could  put  your  finger 
on.   This  was  a  company  gift  to  retiring 
employees  that  was  decided  when  they  retired. 
There  was  a  set  amount.  As  I  recall  it.   If 
you  had  been  there  fifty  years  it  was  automatic 
that  you  got  $1000  on  retirement  and  $100  a 
month  for  life.  There  were  lesser  amounts  for 
under  fifty  years.  This  may  seem  like  a  small 
amount  by  today's  standards  but  in  those  days 
before  Social  Security  it  was  quite  a  comfortable 
amount . 

When  you  say,  "If  you'd  been  there  fifty  years," 
it  seems  as  if  nobody  would.  But  then  there 
were  lots  of  fifty-year  men  with  the  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company,  were  there  not? 
Oh,  yes.  Fred  Brune,  he  was  the  first  employee, 
other  than  Mr.  Max,  to  hit  fifty  years. 
What  was  he? 

He  was  the  head  bookkeeper.  He  used  to  sit  on 
top  of  a  tall  stool  at  a  big  high  desk.  Anyway, 
when  he  hit  fifty  years,  Mr.  Max  sent  him  to 
Europe,  he  and  his  wife.  Three  months  paid  trip 
to  Europe.  Mr.  Brune  came  back.  He  didn't  like 
retirement  at  the  end  of  four  months.  And  he 
worked  another  fifteen  years  before  Mr.  Max,  or 
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L.  Schmidt:   I  guess  it  was  even  after  Mr.  Max's  death, 

they  asked  him  to  re-retire.  He  was  then  some 
eighty-two,  and  he  could  catch  that  Second 
Street  streetcar  if  it  got  a  half  a  block  start 
on  him.  He'd  Just  take  off,  and  catch  up  to  it 
and  jump  on  the  back  platform. 

Anybody  tell  you  the  story  about  the  sales 
man  with  the  new  device  for  taking  the  day's 
receipts  up  to  the  bank?  This  fellow  came  in. 
They'd  always  have  the  office  boy  take  the  day's 
receipts  up  to  the  bank.  The  office  boy  was 
subject  to  robbery  on  occasion.  This  fellow's 
company  had  invented  this  bag  which  the  bank  had 
a  key,  and  the  company  had  a  key,  and  they  hand 
cuffed  on  the  office  boy's  arm.  So  that  when 
the  office  boy  was  to  leave  the  plant  and  take 
it  to  the  bank,  they'd  lock  it  on  his  wrist. 
This  guy  came  in  and  saw  Max  Schmidt  and  tried 
to  sell  him.  Max  Schmidt  subsequently  saw  him 
right  out  of  the  office,  saying,  "What  the  heck 
do  you  think  I'm  going  to  do?  Subject  one  of 
my  office  boys  to  having  his  hand  cut  off?  If 
they're  going  to  take  my  money,  don't  take  my 
office  boy's  arm  with  it!" 
Teiser:      Wasn't  the  fact  that  employees  were  allowed,  or 
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Teiser:      invited,  to  buy  stock  in  the  company,  wasn't 
this  advanced  for  the  time? 

L.  Schmidt:  Oh,  yes,  that  was  a  great  pride  to  Max  if  an 

employee  would  invest  his  monies  in  the  venture. 

Teiser:      Was  any  employee  allowed  to,  or  only  selected 
ones? 

L.  Schmidt:   I  think  any  one.  But  that  was  encouraged  right 
up  to  the  very  end.  Any  time  there  was  any 
stock  available  he'd  offer  it  to  the  employees 
first. 

Teiser:      About  how  many  employees  held  stock? 

L.  Schmidt:  Probably  well  over  200  employees  or  former 

employees  were  stockholders.  Then  if  you  start 
counting  the  stock  that  was  passed  down  from 
former  employees  to  second  and  third  generations, 
you  could  come  to  almost  a  hundred  percent  of 
the  stock  having  arisen  from  those  sources,  or 
the  original  landlord,  the  lawyer,  the  banker, 
et  cetera.  As  I  recall,  there  were  only  250, 
275  total  stockholders. 

Teiser:      Is  there  a  story  about  the  East  Bay  bridge 
having  had  its  route  changed  in  order  to  go 
around  the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  building? 

L.  Schmidt:   That  was  probably  one  of  the  only  mistakes  old 
Mr.  Max  ever  made.  He  went  up  to  the  city  hall 
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L.  Schmidt:  and  threatened  to  leave  San  Francisco  if  they 
put  the  bridge  through  his  building.  So  they 
rerouted  the  bridge  to  go  between  Bryant  and 
Harrison  Streets,  where  previously  the  plans 
had  been  to  run  it  right  down  Bryant  Street, 
which  would  go  right  through  the  plant.  There 
is  quite  an  obvious  bend  in  the  bridge  as  you 
approach  the  Schmidt  tower,  which  was  made  to 
miss  our  buildings. 

Teiser:      Why  do  you  feel  it  was  a  mistake? 

L.  Schmidt:   I  feel  that  at  that  time,  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  state  pay  to  move  your  plant  into  a 
new,  modern  building  of  greater  efficiency — and 
it  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  out  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco — but  several  of  the  other 
lithographers,  such  as  Lehmann,  were  moved  when 
the  bridge  went  through.  H.  S.  Crocker  was 
moved,  and  they  built  in  San  Bruno.  Just  to 
mention  two  lithographers. 

Teiser:      Back  to  the  story  of  the  thermometer,  the  only 
thing  that  surprises  me  about  it  is  that  I  had 
always  assumed  that  Mr.  Max  Schmidt  had  the 
final  say  in  any  controversy.   So  I  am  surprised 
that  the  rest  of  the  board  could  have  blocked 
his  desire  for  it. 
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L.  Schmidt:  Well,  it  by  that  time  was  a  corporation,  and  a 
corporation  is  ruled  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  board.  And  I  think  most  of  the 
members  felt  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  expense, 
and  that  the  stockholders  wouldn't  approve  of 
spending  that  much  money  for  a  thermometer. 

Teiser:      By  that  time  were  there  many  stockholders  who 
were  not  members  of  the  family  or  employees? 

L.  Schmidt:  Oh,  yes.  The  original  stockholders  were  a  land 
lord,  whose  name  escapes  me  right  at  this  time, 
a  lawyer  who  was  Mr.  Chickering  of  Chickering 
and  Gregory — this  is  old  Mr.  Chickering.*  A 
paper  merchant,  and  other  suppliers  of  Schmidt. 

Teiser:      Which  paper  merchant  was  it,  do  you  remember? 

L.  Schmidt:  I  don't  recall.  I  think  in  association  with  Mr. 
Moffitt**  of  Blake,  Moffitt  and  Towne,  who  sat 
on  our  board  for  many  years.  Now,  whether 
there  was  some  other  individual  before  Mr. 
Moffitt,  I  don't  recall.  But  Mr.  Moffitt  is 
tied  into  it  somehow.  And  of  course  these 
families  intermarried  and  a  lot  of  the  stock 
went  to  names  other  than  the  landlords  and  the 
lawyers  and  the  paper  merchants.  So  there  were 


*W.  H.  Chickering. 
**James  K.  Moffitt. 
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L.  Schmidt:  sizeable  blocks  of  stock. 

Teiser:      So  he  was  not  able  to  always  have  his  way  in 
the  decision  making? 

L.  Schmidt:  No.   I  believe  Mr.  Rosenberg,  of  Rosenberg  dried 
food  company  was  also  one  of  the  original  stock 
holders — it  wasn't  Mr.  Rosenberg,  it  was  Mr. 
Oppenheimer,  who  was  the  head  of  Rosenberg. 
His  family  was  quite  a  large  stockholder. 

Teiser:      Was  there  an  interest  because  they  bought  labels, 
or  was  it  by  other  circumstances? 

L.  Schmidt:  I  think  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Oppenheimer  it  was 
because  he  wanted  to  help  Max  Schmidt  buy  into 
Oakland  and  whatnot,  and  invested  some  money  in 
the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company.  Max  Schmidt 
got  good  money  to  back  him  when  he  first  started. 
Always  was  a  great  moneymaker. 

Teiser:      The  company  was  certainly  one  of  the  great 

institutions  of  the  city.  I  can  see  why  anyone 
would  want  to  invest  in  it  if  they  had  an 
opportunity  to. 

L.  Schmidt:  Well,  they  were  the  first  big  lithograph  company 
in  San  Francisco,  and  practically  every  current 
firm  in  San  Francisco — their  start  is  in  former 
Schmidt  employees  who  went  out  on  their  own  and 
started  up  their  own  company.  The  best  example 
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L.  Schmidt:   are  the  two  Traung  boys,  who  established  Traung 
Lithograph  Company  and  later  merged  with  Stecher 
of  Rochester,  which  finally  took  over  Schmidt, 
into  Stecher-Traung-Schmidt. 

Teiser:      Can  you  tell  a  story,  again  perhaps  another 
legend,  about  why  the  Traung  brothers  left 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Company? 

L.  Schmidt:   Well,  I  have  heard  the  story  that  the  Traung 

boys  had  a  little  bar  down  the  street  from  the 
Schmidt  plant.   I've  Just  forgotten  Just  how 
that  story  goes.  They  were  cashing  most  of  the 
payroll,  and  they  were  taking  some  kind  of  a 
cut  on  the  payroll  checks  that  were  going  out, 
and  Mr.  Max  didn't  think  this  was  right,  and 
they  got  into  quite  a  little  battle.  It  has 
been  told  to  me  second  or  third  hand,  something 
along  those  lines. 

Teiser:      They  apparently  were  friendly  later. 

L.  Schmidt:   Oh,  yes.  Well,  when  I  was  a  small  boy  the  Traung 
brothers,  who  had  a  duck  hunting  club  up  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Bay  someplace,  always  used  to 
stop  by  during  the  duck  season  and.  leave  a  half 
a  dozen  ducks  for  my  father.  We  enjoyed  ducks 
all  through  the  duck  season,  courtesy  of  the 
Traung  twins. 
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Processes  and  Production 

Teiser:      As  you  know,  I  Interviewed  Mr.  Ben  Schmidt  and 
Mr.  Max  Schmidt  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Diedrichs,  partly 
about  the  plant  and  about  production.   Mrs. 
Stewart  Norris  turned  over  to  The  Bancroft 
Library  in  this  connection  two  albums  of  r>lant 
pictures  and  some  extra  pictures  too,  and  so  I 
was  able  to  go  through  these  albums  with  them 
and  they  identified  equipment  and  explained 
processes.   The  first  album  was  just  before  the 
fire  and  the  second  was  just  after.   By  the  time 
you  entered  the  business  it  was  all  photo  offset, 
was  it? 

L.  Schmidt:   Well,  we'd  gotten  away  from  the  stone.   It  was 
Just  being  switched  from  hand-stipple  to  photo. 
By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  department  as  late 
as  1935  was  in  your  hand  transfer  from  some  photo 
graphic  things.   But  it  was  not  really  what  is 
called  photolithography.   That  was  just  about 
the  turning  point.   They  had  a  small  department 
set  up  for  making  plates  photographically  for 
presses. 

Teiser:      About  when  was  that  transition  completed?  When 
did  your  last  hand  stippler  leave? 
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L.  Schmidt:   Oh,  there  were  only  one  or  two  that  made  those 
Ben  Day  type  of  things  when  I  first  got  there 
in  1935*   I  was  referring  more  to  the  plates 
on  hand;  people's  labels  were  all  previously 
made  by  this  process  and.  they  had  not  been  con 
verted  to  photographic  subjects.   Only  your 
newer,  bigger,  more  progressive  accounts,  such 
as  Dole  and  Van  Camp  quickly  took  up  the  new 
processes. 

Teiser:      And  at  what  point  were  those  transferred  to  all 
photographs? 

L.  Schmidt:  Some  of  them  hung  on  for  years.   I  think  in  a 
gesture  of  good  will  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,*  when  aluminum  was  very  scarce,  we 
bundled  up  all  kinds  of  old  plates  and  gave  them 
to  the  war  drive,  only  to  have  some  of  these 
customers  who  hadn't  ordered  the  labels  for  ten 
years  or  more  come  in  and  want  to  rerun  some 
label  that  we'd  thrown  away.   So  we  had  to  make 
them  all  over.  At  our  cost,  to  replace  their 
former  label. 

Teiser:      What  was  the  proportion  of  the  business  that 
was  in  labels  in  the  Thirties? 

L.  Schmidt:   Oh,  I  would  say  it  would  be  about  seventy  percent 

*World  War  II. 
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L.  Schmidt: 


Teiser: 

L.  Schmidt: 

Teiser: 

L.  Schmidt: 


Teiser: 


L.  Schmidt: 


of  labels  and  twenty  percent  cartons.  They 
had  started  to  go  into  the  cartoning  business. 
Schilling  was  probably  one  of  their  biggest 
accounts.  And  the  balance  being  what  Is  called 
commercial  work,  like  letterheads  and  advertising 
brochures,  and  things  like  that. 
But  not  point  of  sale  materials  at  that  time? 
That  was  practically  unknown  in  those  days. 
When  did  you  go  into  posters? 

We  were  one  of  the  first — well,  we  were  the  first 
people  ever  to  develop  a  camera  which  could 
project  photographically  24-sheet  posters.  We 
had  an  old  fellow  there  by  the  name  of  Bill  Buchi 
who  designed  this  particular  piece  of  equipment 
when  everybody  else  in  the  country  said  it  couldn't 
be  done.   So  we  were  turning  those  out  long  before 
any  of  the  machine  companies  copied  our  machine 
and  put  them  on  the  market  for  our  competitors 
to  use. 

I  remember  that  H.  S.  Crocker  develoDed  a  pro 
jection  camera  of  that  sort.  Richard  Kauffman 
showed  me  once.  That  was  his  own  development. 
It  must've  differed  from  yours. 

That  was  a  very  small  modification  type  of  thing, 
making  big  film  and  exposing  that  on  the  plate. 
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This  was  something  we  kind  of  forced  him  into 
because  he  couldn't  deliver  a  photographic 
24-sheet  poster,  which  was  becoming  in  great 
demand  at  that  time.   It  was  just  sort  of  a 
little  homemade  device,  as  against  this  great, 
huge  camera  with  a  condenser  and  the  ability  to 
croject  dots  onto  a  presensitized  plate. 
Then  you  had  a  darkroom  the  size  of  a  24-sheet 
poster? 

No,  we'd  do  it  one  plate  at  a  time,  or  one-tenth 
of  a  roster. 

"24-sheet"  is  a  long-since-gone  definition, 
isn't  it? 

Yes.   I've  forgotten  the  exact  size.   It  was 
about  2k  x  36,  something  like  that.   Twenty-four 
of  them  would  make  a  full  poster.   We  would 
make  a  24-sheet  poster  in  eight  full  sheets  and 
four  half -sheets. 
Will  you  spell  Mr.  Buchi's  name? 
B-u-c-h-i.  And  he  was  as  German  as  German  could 
be. 

The  commercial  work  that  you  did,  then,  was  an 
accommodation,  mainly?  Or  was  it  really  a 
valuable  part  of  your  business? 
I  would  venture  to  guess  that  way  back  in  the 
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L.  Schmidt:   beginning  of  the  wine  and  cannery  business  in 
the  state  of  California,  that  that  was  the 
primary  type  of  business  they  did,  and  did 
wine  labels,  and  the  canneries  gradually  grew 
up.  When  you  were  making  the  labels  for  these 
type  of  people,  as  long  as  the  salesman  is 
calling  there  you  print  their  letterheads  and 
some  of  their  commercial  forms  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  So  one  led  to  the  other,  no 
matter  which  way  it  started. 

Teiser:      And  so  you  pretty  well  had  to  continue  it  even 
though  it  wasn't  your  scale  operation  by  the 

'thirties? 

* 

L.  Schmidt:  Well,  we  had  big  presses  which  the  labels, 
posters  would  run  on.  And  then  quite  a  few 
small  presses.  It  was  on  the  small  presses 
that  you'd  do  the  little  commercial  Jobs. 

Teiser:      When  did  the  company  go  into  point  of  purchase, 
or  point  of  sale,  materials? 

L.  Schmidt:   Well,  we  were  doing  small  amounts  of  it  before 
the  war  but  the  big  push  on  point  of  sale 
material  developed  after  the  advent  of  the 
supermarket,  which  really  didn't  move  in  any 
great  extent  until  right  after  the  war,  or 
possibly  it  was  during  the  war.   Subsequently 
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point  of  sale,  point  of  purchase,  merchandise 
went  skyrocketing.  Before  that,  point  of 
purchase  was  practically  confined  to  drugstore 
windows  and  cigar  store  windows.  While  the 
volume  was  big  when  we  made  something  for  a 
drug  firm,  the  advent  of  the  supermarket  just 
demanded  point  of  sale  materials  because  of  the 
lack  of  clerks,  of  course,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  We  were  kind  of  on  the  ground  floor  of 
that  supermarket  development. 

Teiser:      Did  you  do  some  packaging  design,  at  that  time, 
also? 

L.  Schmidt:   Oh,  yes,  we've  been  in  packaging  design  many, 

many  years,  way  before  the  war.  As  part  of  the 
lithograph  service. 

Teiser:      I  suppose  the  seed  bag  division  was  actually 
packaging,  wasn't  it? 

L.  Schmidt:  Yes.   That's  a  form  of  packaging.   Has  anyone 

spoken  to  you  about  Galloway  Lithograph  Company 
and  the  Schonings? 

Teiser:      It's  been  mentioned.  Galloway  was  purchased, 
was  it? 

L.  Schmidt:  Yes.   The  two  Schoning  boys  and  their  father-in- 
law,  name  of  Hupfeld,  had  this  Galloway  Lithograph 
Company.  And  the  two  sons-in-law  got  very 
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L.  Schmidt:  fascinated  with  rotogravure  printing,  which 
is  a  different  process.  That's  below  the 
surface  printing,  as  against  your  offset, 
which  is  surface  printing,  or  letterpress, 
which  is  above.  And  [they]  spent  a  small 
fortune  in  trying  to  develop  this  rotogravure 
printing,  a  little  bit  ahead  of  the  market. 
This  is  in  four-color  process.  In  those  days 
the  only  thing  that  was  done  rotogravure  were 
these  old  Sunday  sepia-type  rotogravure  sections. 
In  fact  it  used  to  read  "rotogravure  section." 
And  Mr.  Schonlng  was  trying  to  convert  this  so 
they  could  do  four-color  process. 
Teiser:      Which  Mr.  Schoning  was  this? 
L.  Schmidt:  Mr.  Otto  Schoning  was  the  businessman  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Schoning  was  a  topnotch  engineering 
type  of  fellow.  He  was  the  one  who  was  trying 
to  make  the  improvements  on  rotogravure.  And 
Otto  Schoning  was  the  one  that  was  trying  to 
promote  it. 

Anyway,  they  were  too  far  ahead  of  themselves, 
and  dropped  so  much  money — as  I  hear  the  story — 
into  this  rotogravure,  that  they  were  sacrificing 
all  their  other  types  of  businesses,  and  sold 
to  the  Schmidt  Company.  This  must  have  been  in 
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L.  Schmidt:  the  early  'thirties.  This  was  shortly  before 
I  came  to  work  that  Schmidt  took  over  the 
Galloway  Lithograph  Company.   They  had  all 
this  seed  packet  business  for  the  West  Coast. 
It  has  greatly  developed,  and  we  started 
selling  all  over  the  United  States  after  that. 
They  also  had  advertising  accounts.  Hills 
Brothers  Coffee  was  a  very  fine  account  of 
theirs  for  many  years.  So  they  brought  that 
kind  of  business  to  Schmidt. 
Teiser:      Were  they  one  of  the  reasons  that  "plant  number 

two"  was  built? 

L.  Schmidt:  I  don't  really  think  so.  I  think  that  building 
was  built  about  1925.   That  would  be  almost 
eight  years  before.  Now,  they  had  lots  of  space, 
which  reminds  me  of  another  story.  About 
Sherman,  Clay  Company,  which  used  to  be  right 
across  the  street  from  our  plant  there  on 
Second  Street.  Max  Schmidt  had  been  burnt  out 
three  times  before  and  always  went  back  with  a 
bigger  building  and  more  business  and  everything 
else.  So  one  day  this  Sherman,  Clay  plant, 
which  housed  all  these  pianos  and  organs,  and 
all  this  sort  of  thing,  right  across  the  street, 
burst  into  flames  and  burnt  right  down  to  the 
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L.  Schmidt:  ground.  The  first  man  out  on  the  street  to 

greet  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Clay  was  Max  Schmidt, 
congratulating  them — "Greatest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  you.  You're  bound  to  go  ahead. 
All  my  success  was  when  I  was  burnt  out.   See 
that  building  over  there?  Use  any  part  of  it 
you  want,  get  back  in  business.  Forget  the 
rent.   You've  got  a  place  to  get  new  pianos 
and  start  shipping  them  in.  I'll  handle  them 
for  you  till  you  get  re-established." 

Teiser:      That's  a  good  San  Francisco  business  story. 
L.  Schmidt:  Yes.  There  was  a  subsequent  story  very  similar 
with  Caswell  Coffee  Company,  who  was  in  that 
neighborhood.  I'm  not  sure  if  it  had  to  do 
with  the  fire.  But  Max  was  the  kind  of  guy 
that  in  the  face  of  disaster  really  jumped  to 
the  fore  and  he'd  do  marvelous  things. 

I  remember  the  story  about  Mr.  Lehmann  of 
Lehmann  Printing  Company,  who  got  in  business. 
He  was  just  out  cutting  prices  all  over  the 
place  trying  to  get  some  volume  to  keep  this 
small  press  working.  The  story  goes  that  after 
five  o'clock  Mr.  Lehmann  would  be  down  there 
sweeping  up  the  floor,  cleaning  up  the  fountains, 
and  working  twenty  hours  a  day  trying  to  make 
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L.  Schmidt:   ends  meet.   Old  Mr.  Max,  seeing  his  plight, 
and  rather  than  trying  to  put  him  out  of 
business,  went  over  and  saw  Mr.  Lehmann  and  told 
him  he  wanted  him  as  a  competitor,  the  more 
competition  there  was  in  the  field,  the  better 
it  was,  anything  he  could  do  to  help  him, 
buying  of  supplies  or  paper  or  technical  infor 
mation  he'd  help  him.  Which  he  subsequently  did 
and  Lehmann  became  quite  a  large  firm  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  labels  and 
things  like  that. 

I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  about 
Safeway  Stores — this  is  kind  of  off  lithography — 
but  the  little  store  down  in  Hunters  Point, 
grocery  store  that  was  going  broke,  and  Safeway 
came  in  to  help  them — I  couldn't  help  but  think 
of  Max  Schmidt.   In  fact  I  was  about  to  sit 
down  and  write  Safeway  and  tell  them  the  story. 
I  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  for  them  to 
do. 

Teiser:      This  brings  up  another  of  the  stories  that  I 
keep  hearing.  Perhaps  before  your  time  this 
was,  that  the  lithographers  had  a  kind  of  a 
secrecy  about  their  equipment  and  their  processes, 
That  they  not  only  wouldn't  give  technical 
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Teiser:      information  out,  but  they  also  would  not  allow 
old  equipment  to  be  sold,  but  destroyed  it 
instead.  Is  this  legend  or  does  it  have  some 
factor  of  truth? 
L.  Schmidt:  As  recently  as  when  I  went  to  work  in  the 

factory,  the  pressman  had  his  own  formulas  in 
mixing  ink.   I'd  work  on  the  press.  And  when 
it  came  time  for  the  pressman  to  make  up  a 
new  batch  of  ink,  you  didn't  walk  by  the  inkboard 
because  he  was  mixing  up  his  own  secret  formulas, 
including  a  little  tobacco  Juice  to  make  it  run 
properly.  So  each  pressman  had  his  own  little 
techniques  that  he  wouldn't  even  tell  a  fellow 
pressman  that  worked  in  the  same  firm  what  he 
was  doing.  He  would  go  over,  give  the  guy  some 
ink  if  it  was  an  important  Job  or  something  like 
that,  that  he'd  mixed,  but  you  didn't  ask  him 
what  he  did  to  make  this  ink  work  on  this 
particular  piece  of  stock.  It  was  a  personal 
secret  for  a  craftsman.  That  carried  right  up 
until  the  time  you  got  into  more  than  one  shift 
on  a  press,  second  shifts  and  all  this  sort  of 
thing.   The  press  was  that  pressman's  personal 
piece  of  property.  Nobody  touched  that  piece 
of  equipment.   If  he  went  on  a  vacation,  that 
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L.  Schmidt:   piece  of  equipment  didn't  run.   They  wouldn't 

allow  anybody  else.  This  is  the  pressman  saying, 
"Nobody  will  touch  that  press."  He  had  it  all 
set  right,  the  way  he  wanted  it  to  run.  You 
could  hardly  compete  today  on  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Teiser:      Then  from  company  to  company  was  there  also 
this  type  of  secrecy? 

L.  Schnidt:  Oh,  yes.   If  you  were  large  enough  you  had  your 
own  chemist  developing  new  things  right  within 
your  plant.  I  don't  know  when  the  Lithographic 
Technical  Foundation  was  finally  set  up,  but 
this  was  set  up  as  a  means  of  supplying  technical 
knowledge  to  your  smaller  people  who  were  going 
into  the  lithographic  business,  which  was  starting 
to  boom.  But  the  only  secrets  you  ever  got  were 
by  getting  a  pressman  or  a  platemaker  or  somebody 
like  that,  who  had  experience  before;  and  you 
usually  needed  one  in  each  department  in  order 
to  be  able  to  start  a  new  firm. 

Teiser:      Did  people  from  large  lithograph  companies  in 

the  East  come  and  walk  through  your  x>rint  plant 
freely? 

L.  Schmidt:   The  doors  were  always  open  with  Max  Schmidt. 

But  this  was  not  true  with  many  of  our  competitors. 


L.  Schmidt:  And  even  today  in  some  plants  you  just  can't 
buy  your  way  into  them. 
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But  Max  Schmidt  during  his  lifetime  would  always 
let  anybody  in? 
Yes. 

I  heard  somewhere  that  when  the  Schmidt  Litho 
graph  Company  had  a  piece  of  equipment  that 
should  be  retired,  they  saw  to  it  that  it  was 
smashed,  and  that  there  was  always  a  member  of 
the  management  on  hand  to  watch  it  be  smashed. 
Is  this  legend,  or  is  this  true? 
I  don't  know  about  that.  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  it  wasn't  very  long  ago  that  I  was  sitting 
down  at  Ondine's  restaurant  in  Sausalito  with 
my  father  and  he  was  looking  out  seaward  on  the 
Bay  and  taking  a  couple  of  sights  around  what 
was  the  old  yacht  club  there,  when  they  had  a 
yacht  as  younger  kids.  And  he  says,  "I'll  bet 
that  buoy  is  tied  to  that  old  press  of  ours  that 
we  sunk  out  there  fifty  years  ago,"  or  whatever 
number  of  years  he  quoted. 

But  they  had  hauled  a  press  over  to 
Sausalito  and  used  it  for  an  anchorage  for 
their  yacht,  and  tied  a  buoy  on  it,  and  then 
they'd  tie  up  to  this  press.  That  nrobably 
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L.  Schmidt:  illustrates  the  point.  I  never  heard  about 

smashing.   But  one's  used  as  an  anchorage  off 
Sausalito. 
Teiser:      Does  it  fit  in  with  your  knowledge  of  the 

industry  that  the  company  wouldn't  have  wanted 
to  sell  its  old  equipment  to  another  company? 
L.  Schmidt:   That  has  prevailed  for  a  long  time.   Today  the 
price  of  a  used  piece  of  equipment  is  pretty 
good,  so  in  selling  a  press,  say,  as  recently 
as  ten  years  ago,  you  turned  it  in  on  a  new 
piece  of  equipment,  and  you  specified  that  piece 
of  equipment  would  not  be  put  into  operation 
in  this  territory.  In  other  words,  they'd  ship 
them.  Ship  them  overseas. 

Did  anybody  tell  you  the  story  of  Max 
Schmidt  and  his  great  love  for  the  Japanese, 
speaking  of  old  presses?  He  was  practically 
the  founder  of  the  lithographic  industry  in 
Japan.  He'd  go  over  there  all  the  time.  He  had 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  Japanese  people, 
which  wasn't  too  popular  at  that  time. 

Anyway,  he  had  a  press  down  in  the  pressroom 
that  he  was  going  to  dispose  of.  And  he  had  it 
shipped  over  to  Japan.  He  subsequently  went 
over  to  Japan,  a  few  years  later,  and  saw  this 
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L.  Schmidt:  press,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  copies  of  it, 
and  all  the  front  stanchions  on  the  delivery 
end  of  the  press  had  big  bows  in  it.  It  seems 
that  the  press  that  he  had  sent  over,  this  old 
press  that  was  no  longer  usable  in  our  com 
petitive  society,  had  been  damaged  in  shipment; 
the  front  stanchions  had  been  bent.  The 
Japanese  had  made  exact  duplicates  of  this  one 
press,  and  there  were  six  or  seven  of  them  all 
in  one  line,  with  these  big  bow  legs.  He  couldn't 
understand  how  they  ever  got  them  to  work. 
[Laughter] 

I  went  to  Japan  in  196^ — this  was  right 
after  the  proxy  fight — looking  at  lithographic 
equipment  and  supermarket  operations  In  Japan. 
And  I  wanted  to  get  in  this  Toppan  Press.   I 
called  somebody  and  they  said  they  would  send  a 
boy  to  take  me  someplace.  They  had  eight  or  nine 
plants  in  and  around  Tokyo.  And  I  was  relating 
to  this  young  fellow  they  had  sent — and  I  under 
stood  I  wasn't  going  to  the  main  plant — I  said 
"I  have  a  picture,11  which  I  did  have,  "of  my 
grandfather,  Max," — called  him  my  grandfather 
because  I  thought  this  was  easier  when  I  was  in 
Japan — "with  the  Lithographic  Club  of  Tokyo  in 
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in  1900,  or  something  like  this."  So  I  told 
this  boy.  He  was  taking  me  to  this  plant,  and 
he  called  up  the  head  man.  And  I  gather  from 
subsequent  turn-around  and  going  back  to  the 
main  plant,  that  he  had  called  the  head  and 
said  "I  have  very  important  person  here." 

So  I  arrived  at  the  head  office,  met  the 
president,  and  presented  him  with  this  picture 
of  Max  Schmidt  and  all  these  lithographers  from 
the  year  1900.  He  was  Just  delighted.  He 
could  go  through  them  and  pick  out  several  of 
the  fathers  of  people  that  he  knew.  He  [Max 
Schmidt]  was  very  well  known  out  in  the  Orient. 
He  traveled  a  great  deal,  didn't  he? 
Yes,  I  guess  all  his  life  he  did,  seeing  what 
was  doing  here  and  there. 

Did  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  sell  labels  to 
Japan? 

No.  About  the  time  of  the  war*  we  were  selling 
a  lot  of  labels  out  in  Taiwan,  big  pineapple 
grower  out  there.  Formosa,  as  it  was  called  at 
that  time. 
Do  I  remember  that  at  one  time  there  was  some 
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Teiser:      arrangement  between  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company 
and  the  Lust our  Company? 

L.  Schmidt:  Yes.  It  was  kind  of  indirect.  Russ  Burke tt, 
who  was  an  old-time  salesman  with  Western 
Lithograph  Company,  and  part  owner,  quite  a 
heavy  stockholder  over  the  years — the  Western 
Lithograph  Company  was  sold  and  he  subsequently 
decided  to  retire.  But  he  had  a  very  good 
account.  And  he  hung  on  to  this  account  and 
converted  their  labels  to  rotogravure.   It  was 
a  fish  account  in  southern  California.  After 
he  had  been  doing  this  for  a  year  or  two  we  made 
a  business  connection  with  Russ  Burkett,  who 
had  this  business  connection  with  Lustour.  And 
then  when  Russ  went  on  our  payroll  it  was  our 
contract  with  Lustour,  for  rotogravure  printing 
of  fish  labels,  back  in  St.  Louis. 

Teiser:      They  did  the  manufacturing  and  you  handled  the 
sales? 

L.  Schmidt:   Right.   It  was  Star  Kist.  And  then  subsequently 
we  switched  some  of  our  Chicken-of-the  Sea, 
Van  Camp,  over  to  Lustour. 

Teiser:      Then  was  there  also  some  relationship  between 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  and  American  Can? 

L.  Schmidt:   No.   That  was  strictly  a  sales — it  was  a  little 
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L.  Schmidt:  more  than  sales;  It  was  a  development  project 
of  making  a  paper  container  with  metal  ends 
that  had  some  very  highly  technical  difficulties. 
In  order  to  nut  this  together.  And  our  engineers, 
along  with  American  Can  engineers,  figured  out 
how  to  do  this. 

Teiser:      Sefton  can? 

L.  Schmidt:  No.  All  of  these  previous  so-called  "paper 
cans"  were  of  the  tubular  variety  such  as 
Sefton;  spiral  tube.   Wherein  the  one  that 
American  Can  Company  developed  was  out  of  a  flat 
blank,  which  had  to  be  glued  at  the  time  the 
ends  were  put  on,  or  one  end.  And  then  it  was 
sent  [to  the  buyer].  And  it  was  a  flat  sheet 
rather  than  a  spiral-wound  deal.   But  unfortunately 
American  Can  Just  didn't  promote  it.   Or  maybe 
the  total  cost  was  too  great,  with  the  Sefton 
type  container  [competing],   I  don't  know  exactly 
why.   But  we  made  millions  on  millions  of  those 
before  American  Can  finally  dropped  that  line. 

Teiser:      You  never  did  any  metal  lithographing? 

L.  Schmidt:   I  don't  believe  so. 


Family  Leadership  and  Subsequent  Merger 

Teiser:      When  did  Max  Schmidt  die? 

L.  Schmidt:   I  think  about  1938  or  '39.  I  of  course  knew  him 
as  a  small  boy.   I  only  worked  with  him  for  about 
three  or  four  years  as  an  employee. 

Teiser:      And  he  was  still  right  on  top  of  things? 

L.  Schmidt:   Oh,  Yes!   Bright,  quick. 

Teiser:      He  was  making  all  the  executive  decisions  at 
that  time,  was  he? 

L.  Schmidt:  Yes,  yes.  He  tripped  on  a  telephone  wire  when 
they  were  remodeling  his  office,  trying  to  fix 
it  up.  He  had  this  little  hole  in  the  wall  of 
an  office.  And  all  the  nephews  and  whatnot 
thought  they  ought  to  fix  up  Mr.  Max's  office  so 
it'd  look  like  a  president's  office.  Of  course 
he  wouldn't  take  any  time  off.  He  had  to  be 
there  while  they  were  fixing  up  his  office, 
and  he  got  up  from  his  desk  and  he  had  the 
telephone  wire  running  from  the  phone  coming 
across  the  floor,  and  he  tripped  and  evidently 
bruised  himself  very,  very  badly  inside. 
Nobody  realized  it.  But  it  was  the  subsequent 
cause  of  his  death. 

Teiser:      What  was  the  story  of  stained  glass  windows? 


L.  Schmidt:   I  don't  think  I  really  know  any  good  story 
about  that. 

Teiser:      Max  Schmidt  had  put  them  in  as  part  of  the 
original  building  decor? 

L.  Schmidt:  This  was  part  of  the  so-called  tower  building 
that  he  added  on,  which  on  the  second  floor 
was  Just  a  lobby,  receptionist  area  in  the  part 
that's  occupied  by  the  tower.   I  think  there  was 
something  on  the  window  about  loyal  employees 
of  Schmidt.  I  think  maybe  there  was  some  sort 
of  a  contribution  involved  by  the  employees. 

Teiser:      This  was  the  window  in  which  he  was  shown  at 
the  helm  of  a  ship? 

L.  Schmidt:   Yes. 

Teiser:      What  happened  to  that? 

L.  Schmidt:   Well,  I  don't  know.   I  was  asked  at  the  time  of 
the  merger  what  should  be  done,  and  I  made  a 
suggestion  which  I  still  feel  should  have  been 
carried  out.  And  that  is  that  they  should  have 
offered  that  to  the  Cannery,  which  was  just 
being  set  up  down  there,  because  that  was  the 
cannery  of  one  of  our  old  accounts,  many  years 
ago.   One  of  the  canneries  we  used  to  do  business 
with  was  in  that  old  building.   I  think  it  was 
Del  Monte  or  H.  G.  Prince  Company,  which 
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Teiser:      Someone  mentioned  that. 

L.  Schmidt:  He  hooked  up  a  telephone  between  his  house  and 
Max  Schmidt's  house,  in  San  Francisco,  before 
Bell  had  supposedly  invented  the  telephone. 
And  he  could  communicate,  this  was  over  a 
matter  of  a  block  and  a  half  or  two  blocks, 
with  Max  Schmidt.  And  when  the  telephone  came 
out  somebody  asked  him  how  come  he  worked  this 
out?  And  he  said,  "I  read  the  Drincinle  of  it 
in  textbooks  in  Germany  when  I  was  a  kid."  And 
he  Just  put  it  to  use. 

Oh,  he  invented  little  things  that  ran 
back  on  tracks,  to  air  paper,  and  hang  them  ut> 
there.  He  had  this  little  machine  in  back  on 
tracks  with  fans  blowing  up.   It  could  season 
paper  in  about  one-half  the  time  that  any  of 
our  competitors  could  season  paper.  God  knows 
all  the  little  things  he  invented  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  plant  in  the  old  years. 

I  had  a  big  customer — this  was  when  we  were 
in  the  point  of  sale  business — Manischewitz  wine. 
And  the  owner  came  out  here  at  one  time  to  see 
us  do  some  of  this  work.  And  he  looked  up  and 
saw  all  the  stained  glass  and  saw  this  picture 
of  Mr.  fiahsskopff  in  a  Kamalka  or  whatever  you 
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call  those  little  kind  of  Jewish  caps  that  he 

used  to  keep  the  flies  off  his  bald  spot.  He 

went  back  and  reported,  "Of  course  the  company 

is  very  Jewish."  And  he  says,  "They  is  von  uf 

us,  keep  giving  them  the  printing."  [Laughter] 

Mr.  Rahsskopff  was  far  from  Jewish. 

Someone  indicated  that  Mr.  Rahsskopff  had  not 

been  much  of  a  money-maker  before  he  Joined 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Company. 

Well,  they  tell  the  story  about  Mr.  Rahsskopff  's 

desk.   They  were  all  paid  in  gold  or  cash.   They 

said  his  desk  was  Just  Jammed  with  monies  that 

he  had  never  bothered  to  take  home  or  to  the  bank 

or  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Max  Schmidt  had  to  tell 

him  to  get  it  out  of  there,  he  was  afraid  somebody 

would  rob  him.  But  he  trusted  everybody  —  "If  they 

need  it  they  can  have  it.   They  probably  need  it 

more  than  I  do." 

Your  grandfather  was  Richard  Schmidt.  Then  your 

father  was  --- 

Carl  Schmidt.  Richard  had  three  boys. 

What  are  their  names? 

Max*  is  the  oldest,  then  there's  Carl,  and  then 

*Max  A.  Schmidt. 
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L.  Schmidt:  Ben.*  Ben  had  a  twin  sister  who  died  very 
early  in  life.  The  three  boys  survived. 

Teiser:      And  Mr.  Carl  Schmidt  went  into  the  company  as 
a  young  man? 

L.  Schmidt:  Oh,  yes.  All  the  boys  started — even  before 

getting  out  of  high  school.  I  think  my  father 
was  about  sixteen  when  he  started  to  work. 
This  was  part  of  Max  Schmidt's  philosophy.   He 
thought  that  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  was 
college.  I  remember  when  I  finished  high  school 
and  I  went  in  to  see  old  Max  Schmidt  and  I  told 
him  I  was  going  to  go  to  college.  And  he  looked 
at  me  and  he  scowled,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  that's 
the  greatest  waste  of  time  that  anybody  could 
possibly  do.   Let  me  get  on  the  phone  and  I'll 
call  my  friend  Bobby  Dollar  and  we'll  get  you 
aboard  a  ship.  You'll  learn  more  in  a  couple  of 
years  at  sea  than  you'll  learn  at  any  college 
in  the  whole  country."  And  he  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  he  looked  me  right  in  the  eye — 
and  mind  you,  I'm  about  seventeen — and  he  says, 
"I  don't  think  you've  even  been  in  jail  yet." 
[Laughter]  That  also  illustrates  the  type  of 


*Bernard  H.  Schmidt.  For  his  interview,  see  The 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Company*  Vol.  I,  R.O.H.O. 
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character  he  was.   I  imagine  he  was  in  his 
eighties  at  this  time. 
But  you  went  to  college? 

Oh,  I  went  to  college.   Then  I  came  to  work  to 
get  a  Job  from  him.  This  was  1935»  it  was  still 
quite  a  depression  era.  He  walked  me  all  over 
the  plant  trying  to  find  out  what  I  could  do, 
you  know.  And  everything  I  thought  I  might  be 
interested  in — "Ah,  it'd  take  too  much  experience 
to  do  that."  So  it  was  finally  decided  that  I 
would  be  hired  as  a  roustabout.  And  insofar  as 
I  hadn't  been  tried,  I  was  to  start  at  the 
temporary  help  level,  which  was  at  the  time  $1^ 
a  week.  That  was  two  dollars  lower  than  anybody 
else  they  paid  in  the  whole  of  the  place — on  the 
theory  that  I  probably  wasn't  going  to  be  a 
permanent  employee.   [Laughter] 
How  long  did  you  work  at  that  level? 
L.  Schmidt:  Well  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  gave  me  my 
two-dollar  increase.  I  worked  in  the  factory 
end  of  the  business  for  about  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  and  then  in  the  estimating  department. 
Then  I  turned  to  sales,  covered  all  the  branch 
offices.   I  worked  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  couple 
of  years,  went  to  Portland,  went  to  Seattle. 
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L.  Schmidt:   They  had  branch  offices,  at  that  time,  in  New 

York  City,  in  Orlando,  Florida,  I  don't  remember 
whether  it  was  San  Antonio  or  Haarlingen,  Texas. 
Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  Oakland,  Sacramento, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Denver. 

Teiser:      Were  there  other  companies  in  the  East,  say,  or 
in  the  Midwest  that  were  similar  to  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company? 

L.  Schmidt:   Well,  I  don't  know.  You  see,  about  the  time  I 
got  into  the  picture  was  the  beginning  of  all 
the  mergers.  Most  of  the  little  ones  or  smaller 
ones  had  not  merged  and  they  were  still  pretty 
small.  Schmidt  was  by  far  the  biggest  so-called 
family  owned  of  all  the  U.S.  lithographers  that 
I  remember. 

Teiser:      Your  father's  career  in  the  company  had  started, 
as  you  said,  when  he  was  young.   What  was  his 
particular  specialty?  Sales? 

L.  Schmidt:  Yes,  he  grew  up  through  the  sales  end  of  the 
business.  He  started  out  as  a  salesman  and 
became  sales  manager.  My  father,  Carl  R. 
Schmidt,  was  the  dominating  man  of  the  second 
generation,  being  the  executive  vice  president 

I 

and  general  manager  for  many  years  before 
becoming  president.  He  built  the  national  sales 


L.  Schmidt:   organization,  taking  Schmidt  from  a  West  Coast 
company  to  one  of  the  best  known  and  respected 
lithograph  companies  in  the  U.S.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  National  Lithographers  for 
two  years. 

It  was  through  his  efforts  that  Schmidt 
acquired  half  interest  in  the  Honolulu  Lithograph 
Company,  the  other  half  being  owned  by  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin. 

Teiser:      What  was  the  story  behind  the  Honolulu  Lithograph 
Company? 

L.  Schmidt:  This  was  during  the  early  thirties  when  the  so- 
called  "big  five"  of  Hawaii  were  promoting  "buy 
Hawaiian  made  goods."  Dad  talked  the  Star  Bulletin 
into  going  into  the  label  business.   We  were  to 
supply  the  technical  know-how,  equipment,  and 
personnel,  while  the  Star  Bulletin  was  to  provide 
the  management  and  political  end,  as  it  was  owned 
by  the  Parrington  and  Atherton  families.  'This 
was  a  tremendous  coup  in  the  lithograph  industry, 
as  Schmidt  became  the  prime  supplier  for  all 
Hawaii's  pineapple  label  business,  Dole,  Libby, 
part  of  Del  Monte,  and  all  the  smaller  packers. 
Schmidt  subsequently  bought  the  other  50$  of 
Honolulu  Lithograph  Company. 


L.  Schmidt:       Carl  had  a  good  bit  of  his  Uncle  Max  in 
him  as  he  felt  a  great  responsibility  for  all 
who  worked  for  him  as  regards  monthly  and  union 
employees.  He  served  as  head  of  the  San  Francisco 
Printers  Negotiation  Council  for  many  years 
before  his  retirement.  Recently  I  have  had 
tough  union  negotiators  come  up  to  me  and  say, 
"I  wish  we  could  get  Carl  back  on  the  Negotiating 
Committee.   While  he  was  tough,  he  was  always 
fair  and  you  always  knew  where  you  stood."  Carl 
was  also  responsible  for  the  Galloway  acquisition. 

Teiser:      Do  you  remember  what  year  he  became  president? 

L.  Schmidt:   Well,  it  was  shortly  before  the  death  of  Richard 
Schmidt.   Richard  had  been  president  since  Mr. 
Max  had  died.  Mr.  Richard  Schmidt  was  basically 
a  figure  man.  You'd  call  him  a  bookkeeper  or 
an  accountant,  or  whatnot,  and  he  watched  the 
cost  end  of  the  business,  while  my  father  was 
general  manager  in  the  production  and  the  sales 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Richard  Schmidt  just  stepped 
down,  oh,  I  guess  four  or  five  years  before  his 
death  and  asked  Mr.  Carl  Schmidt  to  become  the 
president. 

Teiser:      And  did  you  succeed  him  as  president  directly? 

L.  Schmidt:   Yes,  he  went  to  chairman  of  the  board  and  I 


L.  Schmidt:  became  president.  I  was  president  about  four 
years.   It  must  have  been  about  I960  when  I 
became  president,  until  the  great  proxy  battle. 

Teiser:      What  year  was  that? 

L.  Schmidt:   It  was  prior  to  this  stockholders'  meeting  in 
1964.   It  was  only  a  matter  of  about  a  month. 
Proxy  fighting  is  soliciting  votes.   We  always 
felt  there  was  some  way  to  compromise  this  out 
within  the  family. 

Teiser:      Were  most  shares  held  by  the  family  at  that 
period? 

L.  Schmidt:   Oh,  no.   I  think  if  you  took  all  the  family 

members  together  it  was  only  about  thirty-five, 
thirty-seven  percent.  The  rest  of  them  were 
former  employees  and  a  lawyer,  [and]  the 
original  landlord  that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Teiser:      What  was  the  course  of  events  that  had  ^receded 
this  dissension? 

L.  Schmidt:   Well,  it  was  full  of  John  Shaw,  who  at  one  time 
had  been  president  of  Western  Lithograph  Comnany 
and  subsequently  on  a  merger  down  there*  relieved 
of  command,  got  in  touch  with  me  and  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  anything  there  for  him,  looking 


*In  Los  Angeles 
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L.  Schmidt:   for  some  sort  of  job.   I  did  not  have  very 

great  respect  for  Mr.  Shaw  and  I  told  him  that 
there  was  nothing  available,  although  the  man 
was  a  tremendous  salesman.   But  he  had  been 
mixed  up  in  some  rather  scandalous  things  and 
I  did  not  see  fit  to  hire  him. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  he  had  contacted 
other  people  on  the  board  of  directors  and  in 
his  great  salesmanship-like  manner  had  convinced 
them  that  he  was  the  greatest  thing  that  had 
come  across  the  pike  in  a  long  time.   So,  he 
was  evidently  working  behind  the  scenes — and 
I'm  going  back  to  the  time  when  he  first  con 
tacted  me. 

One  of  my  directors  called  me  in  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  ever  heard  of  him.  Unfortunately 
I  kept  most  of  my  adverse  knowledge  about  Mr. 
Shaw  to  myself.  However  I  had  passed  this  on 
to  a  few  of  the  family.  No  one  would  believe  me 
until  a  year  after  Mr.  Shaw  took  over,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  fire  the  man,  all  saying, 
"Yes,  we  should  have  listened  to  you,  Lorenz." 
But  by  that  time  it  was  too  late.  And  he  only 
cost  the  company  most  of  the  top  personnel, 
saleswise  and  art  directorwise.   They  just  left. 
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Our  sales  went  down  several  millions.   I  don't 
know  what  he  cost  the  company  in  dollars,  but 
at  that  point  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
merge  with  Stecher-Traung. 

Because  he  had  weakened  the  comr>any  to  that 
extent? 
Yes,  yes. 

What  was  his  official  position  when  he  was 
hired? 

He  became  president  and  chief  executive  officer. 
My,  he  must  have  been  a  good  talker! 
Oh,  he  was.  Well,  he  had  them  all  buffaloed  for 
about  three  months,  as  president.  And  they 
began  to  find  that  the  man  wasn't  always  telling 
the  truth.  And  it  was  very  difficult  for  the 
other  members  of  the  board  to  recognize  that 
this  man  was  somewhat  of  a  phony. 
The  proxy  fight  came  at  what  point  in  this 
series  of  events? 

Well,  the  proxy  fight  came  in  the  early  part 
of  196*4-,  when  Shaw  came  into  the  picture.   This 
was  when  I  was  president,  subsequently  deposed 
when  he  took  over. 

How  did  the  various  people  range  up? 
It  basically  came  down  to  the  Mar in  County 
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Schmidts  against  the  Peninsula  Schmidts,  All 
of  the  Peninsula  Schmidts  were  on  the  Shaw  side. 
The  Marin  County  Schmidts  consisted  mainly  of 
Ben  Schmidt  and  my  father  and  myself.   We 
gather  they  had  several  meetings  to  decide  on 
this  man  Shaw  among  themselves  down  there,  while 
we  up  here  were  basically  ignoring  it  until  about 
thirty  days  before  the  stockholders'  meeting 
when  he  took  over. 

So  we  had  a  minimum  of  time  to  try  to 
collect  employee  votes  and  the  outside  stock 
holder  votes.  But  I  venture  to  guess  that  our 
side  came  up  with  ninety  percent  of  the  in-plant 
employee  stockholders,  which  was  quite  a  sizeable 
block,  and  I  think  we  only  lost  by  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  shares.  It  was  that  close.  They  had 
six  directors  and  we  had  five.  Subsequently 
very  quickly  voted  down  anything  we  brought  up, 
under  Mr.  Shaw. 

Then  Mr.  Shaw's  dismissal,  or  whatever,  came 
from  the  board  of  directors,  finally? 
Yes.  They  asked  for  his  resignation,  which  he 
tendered  as  a  result  of  having  a  very  unethical 
thing  pointed  out  to  him.  Just  retired  quickly. 
Then  immediately  the  merger — was  it  a  merger  or 
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Teiser:      was  It  a  sale? 

L.  Schmidt:  Well,  I  was  not  on  the  negotiation  committee 
that  settled  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don't  think  at  that  point  I  was  on  the  board. 
So  I  don't  know  any  of  the  inside  deals.  But 
I  think  the  board  then  forced  substitute 
management  to  seek  any  and  all  means  of  merger 
or  acquisition  because  they  didn't  feel  they 
could,  carry  on  on  their  own.  And  I  guess 
contacted  Stecher-Traung. 

Teiser:      Who  was  the  interim  management?  Who  represented 
them? 

L.  Schmidt:  Well,  Ernie  Wuthmann  was  the  executive  vice 

president  under  Mr.  Shaw,  and  he  took  over  as 
operating  head  in  the  interim,  which  wasn't  too 
long.   I  knew  what  was  happending,  and  I  went 
to  work  for  Stecher-Traung  before  the  merger,  so 
that  when  the  merger  came  about  I  had  been  working 
for  Stecher-Traung. 
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